1 for 
$3.50 
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U. K. Exports to North America 


Rise; :. Products Boost Sales 


Exports of domestic products from the United Kingdom to North 
America were provisionally set at £25.1 million in April, compared with 
£24.1 million in March, and a monthly average of £22.4 million during 


the first quarter of 1954. 


Exports to the United States and Canada in April at £12. 2 million 


and £12.9 million, respectively, were 
both above the January-March 1954 
monthly average. However, shipments 
to the United States in April declined 


by £700,000 from those in March, while 
exports to Canada, reportedly reflecting 
a normal seasonal increase, rose by £1.7 
million, 
Trade Deficit Reduced ) 
British exports, including reexports, 
to all countries, amounted to £233 mil- 
lion in April, bringing the total for the 
first 4 months of 1954 to about £934 
million. Coresponding figures for im- 
ports are £284 million and £1,105 mil- 
lion. 


British exports in January-April 1954 
showed an increase of £55 million but 
imports declined by some £4 million, 
compared with the like period of last 
year. As a result, the United Kingdom’s 
trade deficit was reduced to £171 mil- 
lion in the first 4 months of 1954 from 
£230 million in January-April 1953, 

Imports into the United Kingdom in 
April were down from the March level, 
but were about £10 million greater than 
the monthly average in the first quar- 
ter of this year. April exports were 
also below those in March but closely 
approximated the monthly average for 
January-March, 


Exports Include New Products 


An important feature in the expan- 
sion of United Kingdom exports of do- 
mestic goods since the prewar years 
has been the development of new types 
of commodities, according to a recent 
survey by Britain’s Board of Trade. The 
board has classified these exports into 
three categories: “New,” “virtually 
new,” and “greatly expanded.” 

New exports in many cases are based 
on inventions or discoveries made dur- 
ing or after the war; in others, the 
basic research was done before the 
war but production on a commercial 
scale was not undertaken until later. 
The development of jet aircraft, radar, 
and penicillin and other drugs are well- 
known examples of these new indus- 
tries. Others include television and 





other radio-communication equipment, 
combine harvester-threshers, fork-lift 
trucks, diesel locomotives, nylon goods, 
synthetic detergents, and prefabricated 
buildings. 

Virtually new exports are those 
which, although produced in the United 
Kingdom before the war, were then 
exported on a small scale, but have now 
developed into important exports. Ex- 
amples of this type of export include 
tracklaying tractors, specialized petro- 
leum equipment, self-contained air- 
conditioning machines, office machinery, 
and cellular rubber upholstery. 

The third group refers to those ex- 
ports which were considered important 
even before the war but have been 
greatly expanded since then. Items in 
this list include refined petroleum, do- 
mestic electrical refrigerators, agricul- 
tural wheeled tractors, plastics, exca- 
vating and earthmoving equipment, and 
the platinum-palladium group of metals. 

Estimates in the survey indicate that 
new and expanded exports account for 
more than 10 percent of the United 
Kingdom's export trade, compared with 
only 2 percent before the war, aircraft 
and refined petroleum exports account- 
ing for a large part of the postwar ex- 
pansion, 

The Board of Trade eoncludes that 
the growth of new export industries 
and the rapid development of other, 
more established, export industries re- 
flects the considerable amount of change 
that has taken place in the commodity 
pattern of Britain’s export trade since 
prewar; the adaptability of many of 
the United Kingdom’s important indus- 
tries to the rapid changes that have 
occurred in world demand for manu- 
factured goods; and the advanced posi- 
tion that has been reached by British 
industry in many spheres of scientific 
and technical development, 





Exports of fats from Chile in 1953 
were composed of 3,877 tons of indus- 
trial oil (believed to be largely whale 
oil), 87 tons of whale oil, and 9 tons 
of fish oil, 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from compre 
economic and business data to 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities oe the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 

Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of na 
in the United States and 
Aided by the current informetianl and 
publications sent to them 
from Washington, they are wel 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen, 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 UO. 8. Courthouse, 
Atlanta 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &, 


Bldg. 
1416 U. 8S. Post Office and 


Boston 9, Mass. 
Courthouse "Bidg 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., of Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4 5S. C., Area 2, Se 
Jasper Bidg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 307] Federal Office 


Chicago LF Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, ‘Onio, 155 U. 8. Post 
and Courthou 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 3, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Comments 
Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave, 

Jacksonville 1, Fia., 425 Federal Bl 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 

Les Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 239 Federal Bldg. 
Miami $2, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marque Ave, 
New Orleans 2, . , 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 13, N. 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, — "1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave, 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse 
Reno, Nev. + 14 3 Wells Ave, 

Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. 

St. Louis 1, Mo.. 910 Ly M cral 
Salt Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Tem 

San Francisc: 11, Calif., Room 419 Castom 


neues. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse anf 
Post, Office Bid of. 

Seattle 4, Wash., First Ave. 


For y The telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Export Goods in Demand 





Finnish Industry Achieves New Records 


The trend of economic development in Finland was favorable during 


the first quarter of 1954. 


Industrial output reached record levels and foreign demand for . 


the principal Finnish export goods, except sawn timber, was strong at 


slightly rising prices. 

The entire 1954 production for export 
gf chemical pulp and newsprint had 
been sold by April and sales of other 
types of paper, roundwood, plywood, and 

rd were running substantially 
ahead of last year. 

It was officially estimated that ex- 
port income would reach 145 billion Fin- 
nish marks (231 Finnish marks =US$1) 
in 1954, or 10 percent more than in 
1953, and that the volume of exports 
would be about 6 percent above that of 
jast year. Despite a normal seasonal for- 
eign-trade deficit in the first quarter, 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves in- 
creased by 10 percent from the January 
j level] to approximately 30 billion Fin- 
nish marks on March 31, or about twice 
what they were a year previously. 

Unemployment Down 

Stimulated by the favorable export 
trend, timber fellings rose some 15 per- 
cent over the 1953 cut. This served to 
hold down seasonal unemployment, 
which at its peak of 54,000 in March 
was much less than the 80,000 an- 
ticipated earlier. Prices and wages 
continued stable and production was un- 
hampered by labor-mangagement dis- 
putes. 

The nonpolitical, caretaker govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Tuomioja con- 
tinued to carry out its program of lifting 
economic controls. Price regulations 
were progressively eliminated, rent con- 
trols modified or abolished in certain 
towns and rural areas, and food ration- 
ing finally terminated on March 1 when 
coffee and rice were derationed. 

With the favorable export prospect 
and the growth of foreign-exchange re- 
serves, the authorities proceeded cau- 
tiously toward relaxation of currency 
ind import restrictions, and somewhat 
greater amounts of Western currencies 
were licensed for imports during the 
Qarter. Foreign trade continued under 
strict official supervision, however, and 
ho alterations were, made in the wage- 
control system or in the system of agri- 
cultural price supports and subsidies. 


Money Market Eases 

Some easing of tension on the money 
Market occurred. Credit continued tight 
under the restrictive policy pursued by 
the Bank of Finland and private banks 
in order to combat inflationary tenden- 
ties inherent in the increased level of 
domestic economic activity and the 
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slightly rising trend of export prices. 
The liquidity of the commercial banks 
improved with loans and deposits in 
approximate balance during the quarter. 


The Government’s cash position was 
eased considerably as a result of the 
earlier time schedule for advance pay- 
ment of income taxes. This permitted a 
substantial reduction in the Treasury’s 
short-term debt to the commercial 
banks and the Bank of Finland, 


New public loans totaling 6 billion 
Finnish marks were issued during the 
quarter and an agreement was con- 
cluded with the Soviet Union under 
which Finland may draw, at its discre- 
tion, up to $10 million in gold or. West- 
ern currencies, to augment its exchange 
reserves. 

The Soviet Union continued to be Fin- 
land’s principal trading partner during 
the first quarter, accounting for 22.4 
percent of total trade; the share of the 
Soviet blec as a whole was 33.9 percent. 
Second place in total trade was held 
by the United Kingdom, 15.4 percent; 
followed by the Netherlands, 6.8 per- 
cent; Western Germany, 6 percent; 
France and the United States, 5 percent 
each. 

The trade balance with the United 
States—2 billion Finnish marks of im- 
ports and 8 billion of exports, as a re- 
sult of the restrictive import licensing 
policy on dollar goods—was strongly in 
Finland’s favor. Because of seasonal 
factors, exchanges with the Soviet Un- 
ion were exceptionally large during the 
first quarter; they are not expected to 
maintain the same level during the bal- 
ance of the year. . 

Exports of forest products will reach 
their peak during the second half of the 
year, and will increase the percentage 
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share of western countries in Finnish 
exports in subsequent months. On the 
basis of the Anglo-Finnish trade agrée- 
ment for 1954, the United Kingdom's 
share in Finland’s total trade for the 


vane. in-copenien:t Gapete slightly that 
of the U.S.S 


Coalition Government Formed 

The extraordinary election for a new 
Diet in March gave no clear indication 
of any popular mandate in the field of 
economic policy. The two largest parties, 
the Social Democrats and the Agrarians, 
whose political collaboration of 2% 
years’ duration ended in June 1953 as a 
result of their conflicting approaches to 
the problem of Finland’s high production 
costs, both increased their representa- 
tion in the Diet. The Social Democrats 
gained 1 seat for a total of 54 and the 
Agrarians won 2 seats for’a total of 53. 


A majority coalition Government 
based on these two parties was formed 
on May 5 under the premiership of Ralf 
Torngren, representing the Swedish 
People’s Party, the third party partici- 
pating in the Government. 

The fortuitous improvement in the 
terms of trade has served to make Fin- 
land’s cost problem less urgent with 
repect to exports, since they can now all 
be sold at a profit at the existing offi- 
cial exchange rate. Nevertheless, the 
disparity in prices and costs as between 
domestic and’ foreign industry and agri- 
culture, at the present exchange rate, 
poses an economic dilemma for the 
country. 


It was generally recognized during 
the election campaign that if the coun- 
try is to advance further along the path 
to a freer economy, including the lib- 
eralization of imports and the converti- 
bility of the Finnish mark, certain 
fundamental revisions will have to be 
made in the structure of internal prices 
and costs. In view of the strong demand 
now existing for imported goods, any 
immediate move to relax currency and 
import controls. significantly would 
probably result in excessive imports, 
causing the depletion of foreign currency 
reserves and subjecting high-cost do- 
mestic industries to disastgous foreign 
competition. 

As an initial step toward solving this 
problem the Tuomioja Cabinet has pro- 

¢ Posed a 50-percent increase in basic 
import duties, with certain important 
exceptions.—Leg., Helsinki. 





Match production in Portugal was 
estimated at 12,602 million units in 
1953, compared with an estimated out- 
put of 13.625 million units in the. 
preceding year, 
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Cuba Maintains Healthy Economy; 
Industrial Production on Uptrend 


The high point in Cuba’s sugar-milling season in April brought im- 
provement in most branches of the economy. 

Weather was favorable for farm crops, production was on the up- 
grade in most industries, inventories were more manageable, construc- 
tion levels were maintained better than expected, and sales of most 


commodities moved up substantially 
from March levels and compared fa- 
vorably with sales in April 1953. 


Optimism was tempered in banking 
and commercial circles, however, by 
realization that April should represent 
the peak month seasonally and that the 
sugar-grinding season: was coming to a 
close considerably earlier than it has in 
some years. An early reflection of this 
situation was a downturn in the eastern 
Provinces before month end in the sales 
level of consumer goods. Another cause 
of concern was the degree to which 
Cuban sugar sales on the world markets, 
for the season through April, were run- 
ning behind traditional volume. 


Area, Product Sales Vary 


Havana department stores reported a 
stronger market in April, with sales 


slightly better than for April 1953. In © 


other Provinces, department store sales 
were down 10 to 15 percent from April 
1953. Sales of household appliances, 
radios, and television receivers con- 
tinued to hold a 10-percent lead over 
those of last year. 

Havana's newest TV station, inaugu- 
rated November 11, 1953, went out of 
business on April 30, 1954. Installed and 
owned by U. S. broadcasting interests, 
this station is reported to have suffered 
steady operating losses since its inaugu- 
ration. The closing of channel 11 leaves 
Havana with four television stations. 

Although passenger car and truck sales 
were down 21 percent and 35 percent, re- 
spectively, for the year through April, 
compared with the like period of 1953, 
a slight sales pickup was noted in April 

-of this year, particularly for trucks. 

Sales prospects in Cuba for American 
steel brightened somewhat in April, 
mainly as a result of a rise in average 
European quotations on bars and wire 
products by about 9 percent. Sales to 
cattle ranchers, for fencing, and to rice 
plantations were in fair volume. Iron 
and steel imports during April,-totaling 
about 10,000 metric tons, included 3,650 
tons from the United States and 5,435 
from Belgium, plus small lots from Ger- 
many (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds). 
Concrete bars represented about a third 
of the European supply. 

Textile Output Higher 

The optimism which prevailed in 
Cuba's textile industry during the first 
quarter of the year continued. Produc- 
tion rates in Cuban mills improved fur- 
ther in April and are reported to have 
been better than those for April of last 


4 





year. The leading weaver of synthetic 
yarn fabrics resumed production in the 
third week of April, having been closed 
because of labor difficulties during the 
entire first quarter. 


Cia. Rayonera Cubana reopened a 
part of its facilities for production of 
textile filament yarn in mid-April. Pro- 
duction of rayon tire cord yarn and 
fabric and rayon staple continued at 
capacity. The textile industry, however, 
was threatened at month end with slow- 
down strikes in sympathy with henequen 
workers. Textile wholesalers reported 
improvements in sales volumes in April 
ranging up to 15 percent in comparison 
with April 1953, and eir inventories 
were reported to be geuenally low. 

The first deep well ever drilled in 
Cuba by other than major petroleum 
companies became a flowing well on 
May 1, after completion of electric log- 
ging and gun perforation tests. Although 
the well, which is at Jatibonico, Cama- 
guey Province, was drilled to a depth of 
8,500 feet, its producing zone is 1,072— 
1,088 feet. Production is reported to be 
a heavy emulsion of 14-15 gravity with- 
out gasoline or kerosene content. The 
owner of the well plans to move the big 
rig to Jarahueca, 50 miles northwest, 
for a deep-well test of the area in which 
most of Cuba’s production of oil has 
been obtained, all from shallow depth. 

A small rig is to be brought to Jati- 
bonico for drilling shallow offset wells 
in the hope of finding production at two 
other depths indicated as possible pro- 
ducing zones by electric log analyses. 

The total-value of building permits 
for the Havana district dropped in April 
to 5 million pesos, from a level of about 
6 million pesos registered in February, 
and again in March. The-drop was at- 
tributed mainly to commencement of 
the rainy season and was not taken as 
a portent of the end of the building 
boom. 


Draft Labor Law Opposed 


Developments were significant in the 
Government’s plans to introduce a sys- 
tem of indemnified dismissal and the 
bulk loading of sugar. The Minister of 
Labor released to the press, on April 
13, draft legislation on indemnified dis- 
missal and the right to strike and to 
lock out, which his Ministry had under 
study for some months. 

The Bureau of Direction of the Cuban 
Confederation of Labor (CTC) met im- 
mediately to consider the legislation 


. 
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Hearings Scheduled on 
Customs Bill 


Hearings on the proposed Cus. 
toms Simplification Act of 1954 
(H. R. 9476) will be held by the* 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, June 22-25, the Committee 
announced on June 15. 


Testimony will be limited to the 
provisions of the bill, introduced 
in the House of Representatives 
by Congresssman John W.. Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, and will not be con- 
cerned with general questions of 
foreign trade, upon which the 
Committee expects to have exten- 
sive hearings at the start of the 
next session of Congress. 

Persons desiring to testify are 
requested to notify in writing the 
Committee Clerk, Room 1102, New 
House Office Building, Washington 
25, D. C. Such requests were to 
have been received by June 18, but 
it is understood the Committee 
will endeavor to give consideration 
to later requests. 

Statements will be received by 
the Committee for the record 
from persons not wishing to make 
a personal appearance. 











and, in large paid advertisements car- 
ried widely in the press, rejected it 
emphatically. That body, however, did 
express its willingness to discuss the en 
tire situation with the Government or 
with the Government and the employers, 

An exchange of public statements fol 
lowed between the Minister and the 
General Secretary of the CTC, and this 
resulted in a telegram from President 
Batista, released to the press on April 
26, instructing the Minister to stop 
arguing with the CTC and get on with 
the program. Regardless of political 
consequences, the Government apparent 
ly intended to introduce indemnified 
dismissal. But observers noted at the 
end of the month a hardening of labor's 
attitude on the problem, which made 
such an assumption uncertain, 

The question of the bulk loading d 
sugar was discussed at a meeting be 
tween the Minister of Labor, the Ger 
eral Secretary of the CTC, and repre 
sentatives of the unions that would & 
directly affected by the introduction @ 
the new‘ system of loading, and assum 
ances were given by the Gover 
that no jobs or wages would be lot 
through bulk loading. This assurance, 
meant, in effect, that the system o 
carrying the sugar onto the ship ® 
bags would continue, and the bags would 
then be emptied into the holds. On that 
basis, the union leaders seemed to bt 
Satisfied; and the expectation was ger 
eral that bulk loading would shortly b 
introduced. Opposition to even this 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Construction Activity 
Expands in Panama 


Construction activity was brisk in 
panama during April. New construction 
started in the first quarter of 1954 total- 
ing $2.1 million exceeded that in the 
jike 1953 period by $600,000. 

The Government called for bids on a 
new $2.4-million race track to be lo- 
tated near Panama City. Bids were re- 
ceived by the one large brewing concern 
for a new $360,000 brewery building. 
Plans also were reported to be under 
way for a new soap factory to utilize 
domestic tallow as raw material. The 
country’s only plywood plant, which had 
been closed for 7 months, reopened un- 
der new management in April. 


General business activity remained 
unchanged in April but at satisfactory 
levels. However, retail trade was spotty 
with some lines depressed. Automobile 
dealers complained of slack sales and 
increasing competition. Some retailers 
of general merchandise reported a lower 
yolume of business compared with 1953, 
and some prices were being reduced to 
attract more business. Lottery ticket 
sales were lower than ,in the corre- 
sponding period Yast year. Soft-drink 
and beer sales were almost up to last 
year’s levels. Electric-power consump- 
tion increased slightly. 


Both industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction increased. Banana exports this 
year have been substantially above 
those of 1953. Sugar shipments were 
thade to Venezuela in April. Shrimp ex- 
ports declined, partly because of the 
New York City dock strike. The volume 
of merchandise imports was unchanged. 
Panama Canal transits continued at a 
satisfactory level, although the number 
of commercial vessels declined.—Emb., 
Panama City. 





Floods Slow Trade in Iraq 


Business activity in Basra, principal 
fiver port city of Iraq, was somewhat 
depressed in April, owing to flood con- 
ditions which have prevailed through- 
out most of the Mesopotamian Valley 
fince the latter part of March. 

Demand for textiles was strong, how- 
ever, and orders continued to be placed 
for a great variety of U. S. goods, in- 
duding lubricating oils, automobiles 
and spare parts, truck trailers, earth- 
moving equipment, fatty acids, second- 
hand clothing, radios, air-conditioning 
tquipment, conveyors, rubber belting, 
khaki twill, tractors, tires, cotton-print- 
ed poplin, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Exports were confiined to barley and 
Wool shipped to the United Kingdom, 
Semitanned sheepskins sent to Italy, 
Wool to the United States, and barley 
to Denmark. Banks reported that mer- 
thants continued to meet domestic and 
foreign obligations promptly. 
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Trade at High Level in Guatemala; 
Bananas Exported in Large Volume 


All lines of business in Guatemala again made a good showing in 


April. 


Sales of personal and household items, as well as automobiles and 
accessories, remained at a high level, and light hardware continued the 
upswing which began early in the year. As large farms reentered the 


market for agricultural machinery and 
equipment and fertilizers, activity in 
those lines increased. 

Banks reported that payments on 
foreign drafts continued to be slow, 
principally because of the inventory 
problems of many small businessmen. 
Collections decreased during April, but 
receipts of new items were the same 
as in March and deposits showed a sea- 
sonal increase. 


Foreign-exchange reserves.were down 
to $53,678,000 at the end of March, 
compared with $53,781,000 at the end 
of February and $55,442,000 at the end 
of March 1953. The drop compared 
with an increase of $4,263,000 between 
February 28 and March 31, 1953, and 
was principally the result of sales of 
$6,064,000 worth of foreign exchange 
by the Bank of Guatemala during 
March 1954, compared with sales of 
$998,000 in February 1954 and $904,000 
in March 1953. , The bank has made 
no official announcement as to the rea- 
son for the large foreign-exchange sales. 


Public Debt Increases 

Guatemala’s public debt was $30,161,- 
551.90 on December 31, 1953, an in- 
crease of $9,127,171.48 over that of a 
year earlier, and of $10,527,373.84 over 
June 30, 1953. The principal cause of 
this increase was the issuance during 
the latter part of last year of $4,058,- 
620.57 in agrarian ref6rm bonds and 
$9,015,000 in economic development 
bonds—less $2.4 million redeemed be- 
fore December 3l—and of a rise to 
$1,904,571.20 in outstanding Treasury 
certificates. 

These transactions more than offset 
a decline of $2,272,854.41 in the debt 
for administrative services and the 
partial amortization of various loans 
and bond issues. The debt does not in- 
clude a disputed debt of £426,980 (about 
US$2 million) and, except for $107.016.85 
in postal and 1927 bond obligations, is 
wholly internal. 

Coffee production during the 1953-54 
crop year was estimated at 1.2 million 
bags of 60 kilograms each, of which 
about 940,000 bags were exported, com- 
pared with 949,000 from the 1952-53 
crop. Coffee exports in 1953 were 
valued at $68,229,000, compared with 
$71,562,000 in 1952. Stocks are be- 
lieved to be unusually low as exporters 
have been moving the crop as quickly 
as possible in order to take advantage 
of the current high prices. 

Banana exports by the United Fruit 
Co. and the Standard Fruit Co., which 


. 





export practically all bananas shipped 
from the country, increased to 1,973,912 
stems valued at $3,344,346 in the first 
quarter of 1954 from the. 1,720,254 
stems exported in the first 3 months 
of 1953. 


Total 1953 exports of bananas 
amounted to 7,155,516 stems with a 
value of $12,580,277, the largest since 
1948, and 83 percent greater than 1952 
exports of 3,907,826 stems. This in- 
crease was attributed to the freedom 
from blowdowns. and labor difficulties, 
which had hindered 1951 and 1952 pro- 
duction, and to very favorable weather. 


Of the 1953 exports of bananas, 44 
percent went to the United States, 30 
percent to Germany, and 15 percent to 
the Netherlands.. It is estimated that 
1954 exports will approximate 7,479,000 
stems. : 

Motion Picture Tax Reduced 


The Guatemala City tax of June 1953 
on the gross receipts of motion picture 
film distributors was reduced from 20 
percent to 10 percent by a resolution 
of the Ministry of Economy, effective 
April 11. Imposition of the tax led to 
the suspension of film shipments to 
Guatemala by U. S. producers, but un- 
official reports indicate that U. S. pro- 
ducers still will withhold their films 
from Guatemala, 


A Guatemalan company operating the 
Pacific port of San Jose, the Agencia 
Maritima Nacional, which is principally 
owned by W. R. Grace & Co., was in- 
tervened by the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment on April 21 after the company 
had instituted liquidation proceedings: 
because the Government had failed to 
renew its charter to operate the port. 
Following the expiration on March 30 
of a temporary extension of its charter, 
the company notified the Government 
that it planned to discontinue handling 
cargo at the port of San Jose unless 
legally authorized to do so. 

The Government, however, took no 
action until the day on which activities 
were actually suspended. The Gov- 
ernment’s order for intervention was 
based on the need to insure the con- 
tinuance of a public service and stated 
that it would last for the time neces- 
sary “for the normalization of services.” 

The Guatemalan Government on 
April 20 presented to the U. S.-owned 
International Railways of Central 
America a formal claim for back taxes 
amounting to over $10 million. The law 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Peruvian Dollar Exchange Market 
Normal; Crop Outlook Excellent 


Peruvian exchange rates for dollars and pounds sterling in May 
rose slightly above levels prevailing in April, but the market was normal 
without the speculative manifestations which characterized the period 


before the prestabilization credit. 


Nominal increases occurred in the money supply and credits out- 


standing in the Central and commercial 
banks 


General trade was reported somewhat 
slow and many lines were still faced 
with inventory adjustment problems. 


Agricultural prospects continued ex- 
cellent, and movement of the cotton 
crop, now in full swing, promised to 
give some added stimulus to the general 
situation, 

Revenue collections for the first 4 
months, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, were re- 
ported to show substantial improvement, 
reflecting in part administrative re- 
forms introduced in the Income Tax 
Division. 


No significant developments occurred 
in the mining field. Although petroleum 
exploration continues, optimism over 
prospects of an important discovery has 
declined. 

The price structure remained virtu- 
ally stable, and no work stoppages of 
importance occurred. 


Exchange Demand Heavier 


The demand for foreign exchange was 
slightly heavier in May and rates some- 
what higher than the levels at which 
they remained stabilized during April. 
To some extent the growing demand 
was seasonal, but the exchange market 
also felt the effects of a larger volume 
of money and credit supply. On the 
other hand, exchange earnings from all 
sources increased notably in April and 
a downward trend in imports is indi- 
cated by collection and foreign trade 
statistics for the first 4 months of 1954. 
These developments should moderate 
fluctuations in foreign exchange rates 
in the near future. 

Dollar rates for certificates and drafts 
advanced from 19.30 and 19.77 soles 
per dollar, respectively, on April 20 to 
19.55 and 20.07 on May 20. Between the 
same dates sterling quotations rose from 
53.99 and 54.40 soles per pound for 
certificates and drafts, respectively, to 
54.40 and 55.45, with the corresponding 
cross rate at US$2.79. 


A revival in cotton transactions im- 
proved appreciably the inflow of sterling 
certificates in April. In addition, invisi- 
ble exchange earnings were about US$3 
million higher than in March, with the 
result that total foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts in April amounted to $29.6 mil- 
lion, or $4.3 million above the level at- 
tained in March. 

New import collections in dollars re- 
ceived in March amounted to US$15.6 
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million, as compared with $12.2 million 
in February, but the total for the first 
quarter of 1954 was $8.7 million less 
than for the corresponding sum for 
1953. 


Net gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank as 
of April 30, were equivalent to $18,- 
980,562, a slight increase of $481,682 
over reserves held on March 31. Total 
holdings decreased to $18,396,983 on 
May 18. 


A small increase in demand deposits 
at the Central Reserve Bank and the 
commercial, banks continued to expand 
the ‘total money supply, which rose 
from 3,586.7 million soles on February 
28 to 3,607.5 million on March 31, the 
latest month for which figures are 
available (1 sole=US$0.05). 

At the end of April commercial bank 
loans stood at 3,531.9 million soles, or 
50 million above the level reached on 
March 31. Central Reserve Bank credit 
advanced slightly, from 1,700.7 million 
soles to 1,706.9 million, the increase 
occurring only in loans to the Govern- 
ment. 

Prompt delivery of foreign exchange 
export proceeds was regulated by a 
Supreme resolution dated May 6, as 
follows: Five days from date of ship- 
ment for exports covered by irrevocable 
letters of credit; 30 days after shipment 
for exports covered by documentary 
export drafts and other documents, and 
longer periods for special exports, for 
which documentary proof must be sub- 
mitted, 


Agricultural Prospects Favorable 


Prospects for agricultural production 
continue favorable. 


On the coast a record crop of at least 
100,000 metric tons of cotton appears 
more certain, Although Tanguis cotton 
has suffered some insect damage, cur- 
rent harvesting rates indicate a record 
crop for this variety, owing to general- 
ly favorable conditions and some in- 
crease in acreage. While the next 4 to 
6 weeks will be critical in the develop- 
ment of Pima cotton in the northern 
valleys, conditions point to a record 
crop, as dry weather has helped to 
retard insect damage and the new 
Quiroz diversion project assures water 
on about 75,000 acres on which pro- 
duction formerly was precarious and 
variable, 


Propects for both sugar and rice 
crops have been adversely affected 





President of Liberia 


To Visit U. S. 


President William V. S. Tub. 
man of Liberia has accepted an 
invitation from President Eisen. 
hower to visit the United States 
in the autumn of 1954, the White 
House has announced. 

The Liberian President and his 
party are expected to arrive in 
Washington in the latter part of 
October, after which they wil] 
tour the United States. 











U. S. Firm Gets Contract 
For Water Wells in Iraq 


A contract for 150 water wells in 
northern and central Iraq, to be com 
pleted in 2 years, has been awarded 
to an American firm, Harold T. Smith, 
Inc., by the Development Board of 
Iraq for 769,468,200 Iraqi dinars @ 
Iraqi dinar=1,000 fils=US$2.80 par 
value). 

Drilling operations are to 
within 90 days from the date of the 
signature of the contract agreement 
and will consist of about 30 wells in 
each of the Provinces of Mosul, Erbil, 
Sulaimaniya, and Kirkuk in the north 
ern region of the country; and about 
10 wells in each of the Provinces of 
Diyala and Dulaim, and the northern 
desert. 

The project’s objective is to make 
potable water available to the inhabi- 
tants of remote villages and to nomadic 
tribes. 

The invitation to bid on this project 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 25, 1954, page 13, 





by cool weather and widespread water 
shortages. 

Sugar production may decline from 
last year’s record by 5 to 10 percent 
The effect of cool weather on the rice 
crop has been about offset by an in- 
crease in acreage, and production & 
expected to be only slightly less than 
the record crop of 1953, although some 
what less than was expected earlier, 
Total rice supply, with the relatively 
large inventories, should be about the 
same as that of a year earlier, and e& 
ports are expected to be nearly as great. 

Recent rains and generally ample 
irrigation water have favored the pre 
duction of other coastal crops. 

Harvesting is now going on in the 
Andean valleys, and although grain 
threshing is only starting, good crops 
of barley, beans, corn, and wheat are 
indicated. 

Following a series of demonstrations 
of improved seed and livestock, use 
of fertilizers and insecticides, and im 
proved farm equipment to indigenous 
farmers of the Cuzco area, the first 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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liberia Grants German 
Firm Long Concession 


An 80-year concession comprising 
90,000 acres has been awarded a Ger- 
man firm, Society for the Utilization of 
Vegetal Raw Materials, by the Liberian 
Government. 


The concession contract, drawn up in° 


general terms, permits the society to: 


@ Utilize under the Forest Law of 
Liberia available forest products with- 
jn the concession area in accordance 
with modern principles of tropical for- 
est management. 


@ Utilize water courses within the 
grea for the purpose of establishing 
power installations and transportation 


@ Build up permanent plantations in 
accordance with the qualities of the 
locality for the most economical sus- 
tained land use. 

@ Have the first option to mine for 
available minerals within the conces- 
sion area; should the society ‘desire 
to engage in mining activities it must 
first approach the Government, and a 
separate contract covering the mining 
activities may be made between the 
Government and the society. 

® Build roads, railroads, factories, 
houses, labor settlements, stores, hospi- 
tals, and landing strips. The rights to 
establish radio stations will be based 
on @ separate agreement to be reached 
between the Government and the so- 
ciety. The Government shall have the 
right to use the roads, railrdads, and 
landing strips, in cases of emergency. 
Under normal circumstances arfange- 
ments for their use will be made be- 
tween the Government and the society. 

@ Build research stations and re- 
search plantations, as well as other in- 
stallations as may be indispensable to 
develop the most economical sustained 
land use of the concession area and 
healthy organization for the workers. 
‘® Make surveys by the most modern 
methods, Any instruments or machin- 
ery, including airplanes and motorcars, 
necessary for the survey may be 
brought in and out of Liberia free of 
customs duties provided they are for 
the exclusive use of the society in con- 
nection with its survey operations. 

® Bring to Liberia specialists neces- 
sary for surveys for whom the Govern- 
ment will issue the necessary entry 
permits, so that the specialists selected 
by the society for this purpose will be 
given visas for entry into Liberia and 
during their stay in the Republic will 
be subject to its laws. 

These rights within the area are 
reserved exclusively for the society with 
only the exceptions mentioned in the 
agreement. 

The German firm is reported to have 
expressed interest in a variety of de- 
Vvelopmental activities, including ex- 
Ploitation of forest and mineral re- 
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Israel Expects Good Grain Crops; 
Milk and Citrus Production at Peak 


The economy of Israel was relatively stable during the first 3 


months of 1954. 


Agriculture was favored by ample, well-distributed rainfall in con- 
trast to the drought conditions in the preceding winter, and prospects 
for grain crops were excellent. Urban markets, in general, received satis- 


factory supplies of vegetables. 

Milk production was high, apart from 
seasonal variations, and exceeded by 
some 15 percent the output of the last 
4 months of 1953. This peak production 
coincided with the distribution at low 
prices of surplus American butter and 
cheese, resulting in an increase on 
April 1 in the Government subsidy paid 
for milk. 


Israel's citrus industry experienced 
the best season since its establishment, 
largely because of the allocation of a 
more favorable exchange rate for ex- 
port proceeds and the crop failure in 
Spain. Exportable quantities were esti- 
mated to be in excess of 7 million boxes 
out of a total production of more than 
10 million boxes. Foreign market 
prices were even better than last year 
and cultivators are expected to realize 
a good profit. 

Official foreign trade statistics for 
the first 2 months of 1954 disclose that 
the value of exports was more than 20 
percent higher than during the same 
months a year ago. In addition to the 
high value of citrus exports, peanuts, 
potash, and sulfuric acid appeared for 
the first time in substantial quantities 
on the list of exports. The export value 
of motor vehicles, cement, plywood, 
tires, watches, pharmaceuticals, wines, 
and cigars was more than double that 
during the same period in 1953, off- 
setting declining textile exports. 

The regular flow of reparation goods 
from Western Germany went far to 
eliminate shortages of raw materials— 
a problem of industrial production— 
without burdening the country’s foreign 
exchange position, Efforts to consoli- 
date the Government's short-term debts 
abroad were successful. The fact that 
few new immigrants came to Israel dur- 
ing the period made it easier to keep 
unemployment within tolerable limits. 

A shortage of liquid funds continued 
to constitute a problem in agricultural 
and industrial production, but consumer 
demand was satisfactory. Following 
some months of favorable conditions 
for exports, serious difficulties were en- 








sources, establishment of forest indus- 
tries, and development of oil palm, 
cacao, and coffee plantations. It also 
plans to construct a chipboard factory 
and woodpulp plant. 

Before engaging in any definite ac- 
tivity the society plans to undertake a 
series of general surveys.—Emb., Mon- 
rovia, 


countered during the first months of 
1954, Both Finland and Turkey, two 
of the principal markets for Israel’s 
exports, showed an unexpected reluc- 
tance in licensing imports from Israel. 
As far as Finland is concerned such 
difficulties were closely connected with 
a change in Israel’s import require- 
ments resulting from the diversion of 
many purchases to Western Germany 
and the start of paper production on a 
large scale. Turkey's reluctance to con- 
tinue a rather liberal policy toward im- 
ports from Israel originated in a change 
in policy demanding more attention to 
the price of the offered commodity and 
in the generous use made earlier by 
Israel of switch transactions. 
Following these difficulties the Is- 
raeli Government made energetic ef- 
forts toward improvement, and negotia- 
tions resulted in a new trade agree- 
ment with Finland and in large orders 
from Turkey for wheat and cotton. 
Except for luxury goods, furniture, 
and electric appliances the shrinking 
market of the past 2 years appeared to 
have come to an end. Demand for food 
products remained strong, and textiles 
were promoted by clearance sales in 
January. A revival of building activities 
increased the demand for certain lines 
of metal products, lumber, and ceram- 
ics. The rise in salaries of Government 
officials and the application of the cost- 
of-living allowance to basic salaries and 
wages up to 1£125 monthly (I£18— 
US$1) instead of L£80, in effect through 
December 1953, contributed to the better 
demand. 


Stronger Protection Sought 


Some locally manufactured products 
faced strong competition in the domestic 
market from imports, particularly tex- 
tiles, ceramic products, and preserves, 
notwithstanding the Government’s 
avowed policy of protection. Official 
circles claim that such imports were 
unauthorized and that a large percent- 
age was brought in by semiofficial insti- 
tutions, such as the Jewish Agency and 
Hadassah, for the purpose of transfer- 
ring the proceeds of contributions 
abroad. 

The Government met complaints of 
local industry by establishing in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry a 
committee for the protection of local 
products. It also has commenced seizing 
unauthorized imports instead of releas- 
ing them to the importers on payment 
of fines.—Emb., Tel Aviv. 
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Rubber Outlook Good in Indochina; 
Industrial Output Generally Up 


Rubber production in Vietnam in the first quarter of 1954 is esti- 
mated at 12,420 metric tons, compared with 12,002 tons in the corre- 


sponding period of 1953. 


Production invariably is low in February and March, the period of 
annual leaves and holidays, but it can be expected to rise sharply in the 


second quarter, and unless security 
conditions worsen, 1954 production 


should exceed last year’s record output 
of 75,742 tons. 

Rubber exports currently are directed 
chiefly to the dollar area under the en- 
couragement of the foreign exchange 
retention plan, which permits exporters 
to use a small percentage of their 
dollar earnings as they see fit. 


Industry Makes Gains 


Output of all principal Vietnamese in- 
dustrial products except coal showed an 
increase in 1953 above the 1952 level. 
Rises include cement, oxygen, acetylene, 
cotton yarn and textiles, beer, and to- 
bacco products. 


Coal production was at a relatively 
low level in early 1953, but increased 
in the latter part of the year. This in- 
crease continued through the first quar- 
ter of 1954, where production amounted 
to 270,000 tons, approximately one-third 
above the level of the first quarter of 
last year. 

The Cambodian rice market through- 
out the first quarter of 1954 was marked 
by low prices, few export orders, and 
an export surplus estimated at between 
250,000 and 400,000 tons of paddy. Cam- 
bodian rice exports in the first two 
quarters of 1954 are estimated at be- 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 tons of rice. 

The Vietnamese export surplus is op- 
timistically estimated at 500,000 tons 
of paddy or 300,000 tons of rice. How- 
ever, there may be heavy demand for 
rice in North and Centra] Vietnam and 
for account of the French and Viet- 
mamese Armies, and growers may have 
difficulties in delivering to Saigon. 


Prospects for the export trade are un- 
certain, but total shipments will prob- 
ably not exceed 100,000 tons in the first 
6 months of the year. Exports may be 
heavier in the third and fourth quar- 
ters, when it is hoped that Japan and 
British territories will place large or- 
ders. 


Devaluation Affects Trade Value 


Both total exports and imports of the 
Associated States increased ix piaster 
value in 1953 over 1952, the former ris- 
ing from 2,408 to 2,766 million piasters 
and the latteft, from 9,241 to 11,150 mil- 
lion piasters (35 piasters=US$1 at cur- 
rent exchange rate). This “increase,” 
however, is deceptive in that the May 
1953 devaluation of the piaster is not 
taken into account, Calculated at an ex- 
change rate of 10 francs to the piaster, 





the rate after devaluation, exports ané 


- imports show a decrease in 1953. 


At that rate, exports declined from 
4,086 million piasters in 1952 to 3,292 
million piasters in 1953, and imports 
from 15,694 million to 13,539 million. 
On this basis, exports reached their low 
point in the third quarter of 1953, while 
imports continued te decline throughout 
the year. Preliminary indications are 
that the increase in exports in the last 
months of 1953 has continued and that 
imports have continued to decrease. 

The May 1953 devaluation gave little 
stimulus to exports. One reason was the 
Government’s action in levying an ex- 
port tax, thereby taking for the public 
sector the “windfall profits’ which 
otherwise might have been gained tem- 
porarily by the private sector through 
the reduction in the foreign-exchange 
price of most exports. Export receipts 
have been affected even more by the 
worldwide decline in prices of Indo- 
china’s two principal exports—rice and 
rubber. These declines seem to be com- 
ing to an end, however, and foreign-ex- 
change receipts from sales of these 
products may increase in 1954, especial- 
ly because of the removal of the export 
tax on rubber and reduction of the ex- 
port tax on rice. 


Consumer Buying Power Rises 


The decline in imports in 1953 seems 
due principally to a decline in internal 
purchasing power, rather than to a short- 
age of foreign exchange. Consumer pur- 
chasing power is rising as a result of 
the Government’s action in increasing 
on March 1 wages and salaries in the 
private sector of the economy. Increased 
expenditures under the foreign aid pro- 
gram are also expected to boost con- 
sumer purchasing power. If these factors 
are not offset by unforeseen events 
imports are expected to increase this 
year. 

Following the devaluation of the pias- 
ter the type of commodities imported 
changed. Decljnes occurred in products 
whose purchase depends upon individual 
incomes, such as food and food products, 
textiles, automobiles, motorcycles, 
watches, paper, and paper products, 
whereas imports of raw materials, semi- 
finished products, and equipment in- 
creased, If the anticipated increase in 
consumer purchasing power materializes 
consumer goods imports probably will 
increase in 1954. 


The U. S. share of the Indochinese 


Higher Wages Urged 
For African Workers 


Higher minimum wages for African 
workers in Kenya are recommended 
a committee appointed by the Governor 
of Kenya to report on the African wage 
situation in the territory. 

The committee, set up in April 1953 
and headed by the Commissioner of 
Labor, has now submitted the first part 
of its report, known as the Carpenter 
report. The principal recommendations 
presented include: 

@- Revision of method of calculati 
the minimum wage of unskilled unmar. 
ried workers. 

@ An increase in that minimum, ef- 
fective January 1, 1955. 

@ Establishment of a “family” mini- 
mum, 24% times the bachelor minimum 
effective January 1, 1956. 

As an interim emergency the report 
recommends that an immediate flat 
increase of 10 shillings (US$1.40) a 
month be granted immediately. This 
interim, recommendation was quickly 
approved by the Kenya Legislative 
Council and the wage increase became 
effective on March 30. 

Briefly, the report concludes that the 
Kenya African’s real purchasing power 
has not increased in the past 5 years, 
that legal minimum wages in urban 
areas are in effect actual wages, and 
that these wages are too low to provide 
the minimum income requirements of a 
single man. 

Wage rates at present are legally 
fixed in terms of calculated require- 
ments of a single man and the report 
stresses the necessity of taking into 
consideration the needs of the unskilled 
worker and his family. Another im- 
portant conclusion reached is that em- 
ployers in Kenya are or can become, by 
more efficient use of labor, capable of 
supporting higher wage levels. 

Public reaction to the published re 
port is reported generally favorable, and 
many observers believe that the full 
reports when published may influence 
the emergence of more liberal labor 
and wage policies for African workers.— 
Cons. Gen., Nairobi. 





export market in 1953 increased to 185 
percent by value from 10.6 percent in 
1952. Exports to Japan showed a greater 
increase to 17.3 percent from 3.1 per 
cent. This change in export markets 
was due largely to a shift in rubber ex- 


ports from France to Japan and the 
United States. Total shipments to the 


franc area declined from 38.8 percent to 
28.1 percent—Emb., Saigon. 





French Morocco’s rapidly expanding 
fish byproducts industry exported 18,115 
short tons of fish meal and 3,947 tons of 
fish body oil in 1953, compared with 
14,814 tons of fish meal, including re 
lated products, in 1952.— Cons, Gen, 
Casablanca. 
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Yugoslav Government 
Organizes Chambers 


The Yugoslav Government ‘enacted 
a number of important economic meas- 
ures during the first quarter of 1954. 
In the field of economic organization, 
the most significant was the establish- 
ment of a Federal Chamber of Foreign 
Trade. This body held its inaugural as- 
sembly in early February, when it or- 

i its management and budget 
and adopted a statute and rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Membership in the chamber is com- 
pulsory; it was set up to promote 
trade, establish good business practices, 
and exercise social control over trade 
enterprises. It also provides an informa- 
tion service to help the 500 trade en- 
terprises, many of which do not have 
trained personnel to carry on this type 
of work, 

A Federal Industrial Chamber also 
was established in February. This cham- 
ber, which is a voluntary organization, 
was established to harmonize the inter- 
est of industrial enterprises with the 
interests of social communities and to 
serve as a clearinghouse for their pro- 
duction problems. This institution is to 
use its authority to combat price in- 
creases, lags in exports, and other “neg- 
ative phenomena” in economic life. 

In the field of finance, the major in- 
novations included a radically new sys- 
tem for auctioning credits by the Na- 
tional Bank and two major changes in 
the foreign-exchange regulations to set 
up a limited free-exchange market. 





Tunisian Company To Float 
Loan To Expand Facilities 


The Compagnie Tunisienne d’Electri- 
cite et Transporte has been authorized 
to float a long-term loan of 357,070,000 
francs to help finance its modernization 
and expansion program. The loan is to 
be retired in yearly installments over a 
period of 20 years and is guaranteed by 
the Tunisian Government, 


The funds are to be obtained through 
the public sale of 35,707 bonds worth 
10,000 francs each which will bear non- 
taxable interest of 6.25 percent payable 
each December 15. The sale price was 
set at 9,802 francs. Since the bonds 
are to be retired in equal yearly install- 
ments, the maturity dates are staggered 
proportionally over the entire 20-year 
amortization. 

Estimates are that the growth of in- 
dustry, the implementation of the var- 
ious development programs, the expan- 

of urban centers, and the larger 
number of small consumers will result 
in doubling the electric consumption 
rate by 1958. In 1953 total electric- 
power consumption in Tunisia amounted 
to 180,154,000 kilowatt-hours, 
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Mexican President Announces Broad Plans 
To. Develop Public Housing and Industry 


Public housing development will be 
an important objective of the Mexican 
Government’s economic program, Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines announced in an 
address to the nation on May 14. 


In his speech, designed to reestab- 
lish confidence in the administration 
following the April devaluation of the 
peso, he emphasized that the basic 
goals of the administration—that living 
conditions of the masses and the tre- 
mendous inequality in the distribution 
of national income be improved—re- 
main unchanged. 

The announcement that the Govern- 
ment plans to channel public invest- 
ment into housing developments was 
coupled with the statement that the 
National Mortgage Bank will establish 
a fund of not less than 100 million 
pesos (12.5 pesos=US$1), through the 
sale of securities to the public, which 
will provide financial assistance to pri- 
vate enterprise undertaking public 
housing projects. An added incentive 
to public housing construction will be 
the Government’s announced intention 
to exempt from the payment of prop- 
erty taxes for a period of 5 years all 
public. housing units renting for less 
than 300 pesos a month. 


Emphasis will be placed also on pub- 
lic investments which will help to re- 
duce the ‘imbalance of international 
payments, bring about a rapid increase 
in production, utilize hand labor, and 
provide the largest amount of social 
benefit, such as housing, schools, and 
hospitals. 


The President’s Committee on Invest- 
ments is to play an important role in 
coordinating the investment program. 
One of the conditions for making the 
public investments will be that the im- 
portation of foreign equipment required 
for developments be held to a minimum. 


Aid Planned for Industry 

Private investment in the basic in- 
dustries likewise will be encouraged 
through financial assistance of various 
forms. The provisions of the Law for 
the Development of Manufacturing In- 
dustries, which grant various tax ex- 
emptions to new and necessary indus- 
tries, are to be extended, particularly 
to firms which do more than merely 
“finish the imported semimanufactured 
products.” 

Nacional Financiera, a semiofficial 
financial organization, will make avail- 
able financial assistance to firms 
producing articles for export as well as 
to. those producing substitutes for 
articles now imported. Also, the Invest- 
ment Fund To Aid Small- and Medium- 
Sized Industries, established in Decem- 
ber 1953, is to be increased from 50 
million to 75 million pesos. 


Significantly, the President an- 
nounced that Mexico plans to negotiate 


for foreign long-term credits in order 
to continue the development of the 
electrical, railroad, fertilizer, and mari- 
time industries. This is qa reversal of 
the policy previously announced by the 
administration. 

The President expressed hope that 
the recent devaluation would not be 
used to depreciate the “internal value 
of the peso” by raising prices unneces- 
sarily and thereby destroying the: value 
of wages in the low-income groups. He. 


_ urged businessmen to follow the exam- 


ple of the Government and grant salary 
increases to their employees, absorb- 
ing these increases within their present 
profit margins. 

As of June 1, 1954, employees of Gov- 
ernment and decentralized agencies 
earning less than 900 pesos a month 
were granted a 10-percent increase in 
salary. Federal tax exemption is also. 
guaranteed to trade unions and com- 
pany stores selling necessities to work- 
ers at cost. 

The Government hopes to stimulate 
private initiative to assume more re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s economic 
development by directing a larger pro- 
portion of its profits to “constructive 
ends.” “Private enterprise,” said the 
President, “has a great responsibility 
in. the economic development of the 
country to pay remunerative salaries 
and fix prices within the reach of con- 
sumers.” 


Production To Be Stepped Up 


The President reaffirmed his adminis- 
tration’s objective of increasing produc- 
tion of basic necessities to a point 
where it will be in excess of the 3-per- 
cent annual population increase. To 
meet this goal, the agricultural pro- 
gram will be stepped up. Farmers will 
be granted a 10-percent increase in 
price guaranties for corn, beans, wheat, 
and rice produced. 

The Government will continue its 
policy of intervention, both for the pur- 
pose of stimulating production and for 
combating speculation in foodstuffs, It 
will also build silos and warehouses to 
insure a steady flow of goods to mar- 
ket, construct irrigation works and 
feeder roads which will help the farm- 
ing areas, and supply farmers, through 
national agricultural banks, with the 
maximum amount of credit possible. 

To attack the problem of imbalance 
in international payments, the Govern- 
ment plans to increase the volume of 
exports and reduce to a minimum non- 
indispensable imports. To this end the 
President promised to terminate the 
25-percent export tax on manufactured 
products and to “revise the situation of 
othet products that are ‘in economic 
difficulties.” The 25-percent export 
surcharge already has been eliminated 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Retail Sales Good in San Salvador; 
Textile Market Slow in Rural Areas 


Retail sales in San Salvador, El Salvador, were seasonally good 
during April, although textile sales in the rural areas reportedly re- 
flected a shortage of cash for clothing among farm workers. 

Wholesale houses reported reasonably good collections, and stocks 
of general merchandise are believed to have dropped substantially from 


the highest point registered during the 
Korean hostilities. 

El Salvadoran merchants were show- 
ing increased. interest in expanding 
their inventories in April, doubtless en- 
couraged by the prospects of an excel- 
lent new coffee season. 

January 1954 imports were valued 
at 14,306,001 colones (1 colon= $0.40), 
or $5,722,400, of which 8,502,458 colones, 
or $3,400,983, (59.4 percent) were from 
the United States. This compares with 
January 1953 imports of 16,575,891 
colones, or $6,630,356, of which 9,585,- 
737 colones, $3,834,295, (57.8 percent) 
were from the United States. 

January 1954 exports amounted to 
46,390,238 colones, or $18,556,095, of 
which 44,114,763 colones, or $17,645,- 
905 (95.3 percent), went to the United 
States, compared with January 1953 
exports amounting to 59,590,916 colones, 
or $23,836,366, of which 53,948,870 
colones, $21,579,548 (90.5 percent), went 
to the United States. 

El Salvador and Honduras on April 
26 exchanged ratifications of a protocol 
to the Free Trade Treaty of 1918, which 
substantially amends the original doc- 
ument. Although specific benefits to El 
Salvador are not immediately discern- 
ible, it has been indicated that devel- 
opment of a market for Salvadoran 
leather footwear in Honduras has good 
possibilities. 

Government Receipts Increase 

Total receipts in 1953 are shown in 
the Ministry of Finance’s annual report 
on fiscal operations released during the 
month, as 140,482,553 colones, or $56,- 
193,021, compared with 127,690,995 
colones, or $51,076,398, in 1952—an 
overall increase of about 10 percent. 
Increases were registered in practical- 
ly all categories of receipts. Actual ex- 
penditures and commitments for these 
years totaled 140,296,725 colones, or 
$56,118,690, and 131,235,102 colones, or 
$52,494,041, respectively. 

Bank collections in April were good, 
and the number of_new bills received 
for collection reflected a continuing 
high level of foreign purchases. As of 
March 31, total net gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings by the Central Re- 
serve Bank, commercial banks, and the 
Cia. Salvadorena de Cafe, were listed 
at 170,550,000 colones, or $68,220,000. 
Bills in circulation totaled 101,591,335 
colones, or $40,636,534, and sight de- 
posits in the Central Reserve Bank and 
commercial banks totaled 144,956,310 
colones, or $57,982,524, 
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Plans for the first serious attempt at 
a cost-of-living survey, using modern 
scientific techniques, are progressing, 
and assistance of the U. S. Govern- 
ment has been requested in providing 
the services of an expert in this field. 


A supplementary credit of 1,173,400 
colones, or $469,360, was approved by 
the Legislative Assembly for the com- 
pletion of the Salvadoran section of the 
Inter-American Highway, of which 34 
kilometers remain to be surfaced and 
paved at the eastern end of the coun- 
try, terminating at Goascoran on the 
Honduran border. 

The Ministry of Economy has an- 
nounced that it is recommending Gov- 
ernment approval of regulations per- 
mitting the free entry of motorbuses in 
order to expedite the improvement of 
bus transportation services. During 
April the first large modern bus with 
air-conditioning was imported from the 
United States. 

Plans call for doubling the 5,000 tele- 
phone lines in operation in San Salva- 
dor, since the Government-operated 
telephone system, of Swedish origin, is 
urgently in need of increased facilities. 


Bumper Coffee Crop Expected 

Abundant rainfall earlier than nor- 
mal has. created much optimism ‘con- 
cerning a bumper export coffee crop 
for 1954-55. A representative experi- 
enced grower-exporter has estimated 
an export crop of as high as 1,380,000 
bags of 60 net kilograms each, as com- 
pared with an estimated 1953-54. ex- 
port crop of 920,000 bags, an unusually 
small one because of the late beginning 
of the rainy season. 

By the end of April, 814,000 bags out 
of 840,000 bags sold from this past sea- 
son’s crop were exported, leaving some 
100,000 bags still available for further 
sale and export. 

Although an infestation of migratory 
grasshoppers was reported in the coun- 
try during the month, causing consid- 
erable concern among local authorities 
and farmers who feared damage to 
newly planted crops, particularly corn, 
the prompt marshaling of Government 
resources for combating the plague al- 
ready has eliminated much of the in- 
festation. 

The rainy season was well under way 
in April and while the farming com- 
munity was expected to be actively en- 
gaged in planting and harvesting such 
domestic food crops as corn and beans, 


(Continued on Page 33) 





Brazilian Wages, Social 
Security Rouse Protests 


Brazilian commercial and manufac. 
turers’ associations are registering 
strong protests against legislation, pro. 
mulgated early in May, drastically ip. 
creasing minimum wages and social. 
security contributions. 

The minimum wage scale is at its 
highest level in Rio de Janeiro, where it 
was doubled to 2,400 cruzeiros per 
month, Although at a lower level in 
other parts of the country, in some 
districts of the interior the minimum 
wage level was more than tripled, to 
become effective July 1. 

At the same time an alteration in the 
base pay for calculation of social-secy- 
rity contributions considerably increased 
payroll deductions and employer and 
Government contributions for social 
security purposes, Previously, the maxi- 
mum salary for the purpose of com- 
puting these deductions and contri- 
butions was 2,000 cruzeiros per month, 
The new legislation increased this to 
10 times the highest minimum wages 
stipulated for the country, thus increas- 
ing the maximum base salary for so 
cial-security payments to 24,000 cruz- 
zeiros per month. 

The minimum wage law, decree No, 
35,450, and the law regulating the so 
cial-security institutes, decree No. 35, 
448, both dated May 1, were published 
in the Diario Oficial do Brasil on May 4 
and 5, respectively.—Diario Oficial do 
Brasil, May 4 and 5, 





Bolivian Decree Prohibits 
Reduction in Labor Force 


Bolivian industrial and commercial 
enterprises are required to maintain 
as a minimum labor force the number 
of workers and employees who were on 
the payrolls as of March 31, by a 
Supreme decree issued by the Bolivian 
Government on April 29. A regulatory 
decree, which will define in detail 
the procédures to be followed under 
the present decree, is to be issued. 

A prohibition against dismissing 
workers has been in force since the 
devaluation decrees of May 14, 1953, 
The new law differs from previous de- 
crees on the subject in that the latter 
had prohibited the replacing of indivi- 
dual workers on any grounds other 
than robbery, damage caused by negli- 
gence, or similar cause. The new de- 
cree apparently allows personnel to 
change as long as the March 31 level 
of employment is maintained. The terms 
of the forthcoming regulatory decreé 
should clarify this point.—Emb., La Paz, 





Brazil’s castor bean production in 
1954 is estimated at 192,900 tons com- 
pared with 188,950 tons in 1953, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The weak world market situa 
tion is not encouraging to increased 
production. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





— 


Brazil Proposes Raises Mexico Increases Import Duties. and 


Imposes Controls on Many Items 


Mexico has increased its import duties on 400 classifications cover- 
ing merchandise considered luxury, nonessential, or competitive, by 
three decrees published on June 4 and effective June 12. 

Both specific and ad valorem rates are increased. The new specific 
rates are at least 50 percent higher for the majority of items, and for a 


In Its Import Duties 


Increases in Brazilian customs duties 
on imports of luxury goods and prod- 
ycts similar to Brazilian manufactures 
have been proposed by the President of 
Brazil to the Congress. The increases 
would constitute a provisional adjust- 
ment of the existing tariff pending a 
complete revision now under study. 

The President stated that alterations 
in duty rates would affect about 26 

nt of Brazilian imports. He fur- 
ther said that the new system would 
discourage the importation of luxury 
goods and goods similar to those manu- 
factured within the country, 

A basic rate of about 50 percent ad 
yalorem would be established for im- 
ports of goods similar to those manu- 
factured in Brazil and rates of 80, 100, 
and 150 percent for luxury goods, 

The duty basis would be the total 
yalue paid in cruzeiros for the mer- 
chandise imported, and each foreign 
currency would be converted at the 
average rate in effect in the second pre- 
ceding month for the specific category 
under which the imported goods falls. 
The categories referred to are the five 
categories for which exchange commit- 
ment certificates for imports are sold 
at auction (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 1, 1954, p. 7). 


Also proposed is a reduction from 8 
to 5 percent of the exchange tax on 
transfer of funds abroad and repeal 
of the social security tax of 2 per- 
cent ad valorem on imported mer- 
chandise—Jornal do Commercio, May 
20, 1954. 





Turkey Requires Three 
Price Quotations 


U. S. exporters to Turkey are 
reminded to quote if possible 
three prices—f. o. b., c. f., and 
c. i. f.—to Turkish importers to 
assist them in complying fully 
with Turkish import-licensing reg- 
ulations. 

These regulations specify that 
import licenses will be issued only 
on the basis of one of three quoted 
values. F. a. s. quotations are not 
accepted by the Turkish licensing 
authorities, 


Substantial dsleve..A in issuance 
of import licenses have occurred 
in the past because of the failure 
of Turkish importers to provide 
one or another of the three quo- 
tations.—Cons, Gen., Istanbul. 
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number of others the increase is far 
greater. Ad valorem rates on many 
items are increased to 100 percent. 

Among the items affected are assem- 
bled automobiles; jewelry and precious 
stones; handbags, wallets, etc., of all 
kinds; cosmetics; toys; radio and tele- 
vision sets; refrigerators; watches; 
wooden and steel furniture; tiles; glass- 
ware items; sanitary ware; rugs; tex- 
tile manufactures, including wearing 
apparel, household linens, haberdashery, 
and corsetry; and alcoholic beverages, 

The items on which duties were in- 
creased also were placed under import 
control, effective June 5. In addition to 
these items, cement, fountain pens and 
pencils, washing machine parts, and 
some household and kitchen electrical 
appliances were brought under import 
control. \ 


Cigarettes Under New Duty 

An import duty of 0.70 peso per pack 
is fixed for cigarettes, by another ac- 
tion published on June 4 and effective 
June 10. This duty is in addition to the 
charge of 1.30 pesos per pack fixed by 
the Tobacco Products Tax (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 25, 1952, p. 16). 


Items affected by the new duty raises 
no longer are subject to the general 


25-percent increase in import duties 
effective February 15. 
These duty increases are designed 


to restrict imports—one of the Gov- 
ernment’s measures to bring the coun- 
try’s foreign trade into balance follow- 
ing the recent devaluation of the peso. 
—Emb., Mexico. 


Information as to whether specific 





Swiss Plan Trade Exchange 
With German Soviet Zone 


Switzerland will deliver about 118,000 
gallons of white wine to the Soviet 
Zone of Germany under a newly com- 
pleted compensation agreement. ~ 


In return, the Zone will ship to 
Switzerland industrial products, includ- 
ing electrotechnical instruments, optical 
goods, musical instruments, toys, arti- 
ficial flowers, and kaolin. 


Although this compensation agree- 
ment covers comparatively small quan- 
tities, the wine shipment is said to con- 
stitute Switzerland’s largest single ex- 
port of this product in the past few 
years, 





items are affected by these latest raises 
may be obtained from the American 
Republics Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department, of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the Department’s Field Offices in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, De- 
troit, Houston, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco. 





Liberia To Penalize 
Noninvoiced Imports 


Severe customs penalties are now 
imposed in Liberia on commercial im- 
ports not covered by a certified consular 
invoice, by two Executive orders of 
March 1 and May 7, made retroactive 
to February 17. 

Certified consular invoices are re- 
quired on shipments from any source. 
In countries where no Liberian con- 
sular representation is maintained, the 
invoice may be authenticated by a con- 
sul of a friendly nation. 

Shipments to Liberia not covered by 
certified consular invoices will pay as 
a penalty double the regular rate of 
import duty. In addition, the importer 
is subject to a flat fine of $100 unless 
the Liberian Collector of Customs is 
satisfied that failure to present a cer- 
tified consular invoice is due to causes 
beyond the control of the importer. 
If the collector is convinced that failure 
to produce the consular invoice in- 
volves deliberate negligence by the im- 
porter the goods will be confiscated. 

The only specific exception to the re- 
quirement of a certified consular in- 
voice is made for bona fide gift ship- 
ments. 

Liberian customs regulations form- | 
erly also called for presentation of a 
certified consular invoice but importers 
not producing the document within 90 
days were allowed to take possession 
of the goods provided they forfeited 2 
percent of -the declared value of the 
goods. Liberia uses the U. S, dollar as 
its official monetary unit——Emb., Mon- 
rovia; Liberian Cons, Gen., New York, 





Danish exchange-control regulations 
are now fully applicable in the Faroe 
Islands, under a Danish decree published 
as Lovtidende A No, 140, of April 29. 








CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Canada To Study Effect 
Of Wool Product Import 


The Canadian Tariff Board has been 
directed by the Minister of Finance to 
make a study of imports of British 
woolens and their effect on the Cana- 
dian wool industry. 

This directive resulted from com- 
plaints lodged with the Government 
that imports from the United Kingdom 
of “woven fabrics composed wholly or 
in part of yarns of wool or hair, n. o. p.,” 
under Canadian tariff item No. 554b, 
have placed the domestic wool industry 
in jeopardy. 

Imports under this tariff item in- 
clude such wool products as flannels, 
felt cloth, overcoatings, tweeds, 
worsted, and serges. The heaviest im- 
ports in 1953 were of worsted and 
serges, which amounted to almost 8% 
million pounds valued at over C$29 
million. 

The preferential tariff on woolen 
products falling under this classifica- 
tion is 20 percent plus 12 cents a pound 
provided the sum of the specific and 
ad valorem duties does not exceed 50 
cents a pound. Thus on the 1953 
worsted and serge imports from the 
United Kingdom the preferential duty 
was equivalent to about 14.7 percent ad 





Denmark Revises Fish, 
Products Regulations 


Revised regulations governing the 
handling, processing, marking, and ex- 
portation of fish and fish products are 
to become effective in Denmark on 
July 1, by the terms of law No. 150 
of May 11. 

The regulations are not applicable in 
the Faroe Islands but may be applied 
in Greenland with pertinent changes, 
by Ministerial decree. 

The new regulations do not differ 
materially from those of December 20, 
1950. Important features are the 
following: 

@ Imported fish and fish products 
unless in transit are required to meet 
the same sorting, packing, and quality 
requirements as are applied to domestic 
products, 

@ Imported canned and other pre- 
served fish packaged for retail sale 
must bear a label showing contents, 
net weight, and country of origin in 
English or other well-known language. 
On articles not hermetically sealed the 
required marking “Opbevares Koligt”’ 
(keep under refrigeration) must be in 
Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish. Re- 
exports of imported articles, including 
shipments from free warehouse or the 
free port, must be marked “Ikke 
Dansk” (not Danish) unless their non- 
Danish origin is otherwise clearly 
apparent, 
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valorem. Under the most-favored-na- 
tion tariff, which applies to the small 
imports of wool products from the 
United States, the duty is 2744 percent 
plus 30 cents a pound, the maximum 
duty not to exceed $1 a pound. 

The Minister’s directive pointed out 
that the Canadian Government wishes 
to give at the coming GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) ses- 
sions special consideration to . tariff 
item No. 554b, and particularly to the 
specific maximum duty provided there- 
under. The date and place of public 
hearings on this matter will be an- 
nounced by the board and all interested 
parties will be given the opportunity 
to make representations. 





New Salvadoran-Swiss 
Pact Replaces Treaty 


A most-favored-nation commercial 
agreement between El Salvador and 
Switzerland, provisionally effective upon 
publication in the Salvadoran Diario 
Oficial on April 27, replaces the Treaty 
of Friendship, Residence, and Com- 
merce signed by the two countries on 
October 30, 1883. 

As El Salvador and Switzerland have 
accorded each other most-favored-na- 
tion treatment for many years the new 
agreement is not expected to cause any 
important changes in the commercial 
relationship of the two countries. 

Payment for exchanges of goods will 
be effected in U. S. dollars or in any 
other convertible monetary unit accept- 
able to both countries. 

Should either of the contracting par- 
ties adopt any future quantitative 
restrictions on transfer of international 
exchange, provision is made for regula- 
tion of applicable payment and ex- 
change conditions through special 
treaties. 

Some Privileges Excepted 

Excepted from most-favored-nation 
treatment are the following: 

@ Privileges, concessions, preferences, 
or immunities which either country may 
accord a third country in frontier traf- 
fic; or those which one of the countries 
may accord to third countries as a re- 
sult of an economic union, custdéms 
union, or treaty of free trade. 

@ Control methods which may be 
legally applicable within the territories 
of the contracting countries for reasons 
of sanitation, security, or police or 
public interest, as well as controls 
applying to traffic in gold, silver, and 
jewelry. 

@ Privileges, concessions, preferences, 
or immunities which El Salvador may 
have accorded or may accord to any 
other country of Central America. 

Although the Treaty of Friendship, 
Residence, and Commerce was de- 
nounced by El Salvador in 1929 it was 
later extended on an annual basis until 
1937, when the two nations agreed to 
continue the provisions of the treaty 








Netherlands Frees Oils, 
Fats Trade 


Netherland imports of and do- 
mestic trade in fats and oils and 
oilseeds with the exception of lin. 
seed and linseed oil were returned 
to private traders and importers 
on May 9, according to Nether. 
land press reports. 

The Government Bureau for 
Food Supply, which previously 
alone purchased or imported these 
commodities, will no longer be 
active in this field. However, 
traders may still make purchases 
from Government-owned stocks 
until August 22. 

After that date the entire Neth- 
erland demand for fats and oils 
will be supplied by private trade, 











Lebanon Signs Treaty of 
Commerce With Brazil 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between Brazil and the Leb. 
anese Republic was signed by the Pres. 
idents of the two countries in Rio é& 
Janeiro on May 12. 

The treaty is a confirmation of the 
most-favored-nation treatment accorded 
the nationals, goods, and ships of either 
country by the other. Provision is made, 
however, that the two countries will 
begin negotiations with the view af 
reaching an additional trade agree- 
ment, 

The treaty will become effective upon 
exchange of ratifications in Beirut. It 
covers a 3-year period and is renewable 





automatically unless denounced by 
either party, 
through the medium of a modu 


vivendi, and that arrangement com 
tinued until the present agreement 
became effective. 

The new agreement was signed be 
tween the two countries on February 
11 and was ratified without reservations 
by the El Salvadoran Legislative A® 
sembly on March 11. An exchange af 
ratifications in San Salvador is expected 
in the near future, at which time the 
agreement will become definitively 
effective. It will be valid indefinitely 
but may be terminated at the end @ 
any calendar year by either Goverir 
ment through notice of intention 
denounce at least 3 months’ before the 
end of the year—Emb., San Salvador. 





World cotton production in 1953-54, 
now estimated at 37.1 million bales (of 


500 pounds gross) is the second high» 


est on record, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. This record 
exceeded only by the 1937-38 estimate 
of 39 million bales. 
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Japan Fixes Year's 
Film Import Quota 


Japan’s basic quota for import of 
foreign films in 1954 is fixed at 160 
feature films, according to a plan an- 
pounced by the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on April 26. 

The quota is to be allocated as fol- 
jows: 121 to the dollar area, 15 to the 
sterling area, and 24 to the open-ac- 
count area. Persons entitled to alloca- 
tions of the basic quota are traders who 
have records of allocations in 1953. 
Licenses allocated to the dollar area in 
that year numbered 146. 

In addition to the basic quota the fol- 
jowing will be put aside as special 
quotas: Four to traders with records of 
allocation in 1951 or 1952 but not in 
1953; six as a bonus for superior foreign 
films, and 10 as a reserve quota. The 10 
reserve licenses will be used for promo- 
tion of export of Japanese films. 

Remittances of royalties in foreign 
currency will be permitted within the 
following limits: , 

e For films imported under a per- 
centage rental system remittance will 
be limited to 25 percent of distribution 
income if the nonresident’s share of the 
receipts is not more than 60 percent 
and to 20 percent if more than 60 
percent. 

@ For films imported under a flat 
rental system, allocations of foreign 
currency will be approved at the time 
permission is given to the import con- 
tract. Accumulated yen earnings in 
excess of those that may be remitted 
will be deposited in the nonresident’s 
film account in a foreign exchange bank 
and may be used only by permission. 

The plan for import of foreign films 
this year stated: “As a result of budget 
retrenchment under stringency of the 
foreign currency exchange situation it 
is necessary to curtail considerably the 
import of foreign films in 1954 with 
respect to number and foreign currency 
remittances.” 





French-Czechoslovak Pact 
Sets $23-Million Trade 


An exchange of goods totaling approx- 
imately $23 million is provided for in 
& new trade agreement signed between 
France and Czechoslovakia on May 7 
and effective April 1 for a period of 1 
year. 

Principal French imports will include 
Paper pulp, coal-tar pitch, resinoys 
sawings, paper wood, and various Czech- 
Oslovakian industrial products. 

Principal exports from France to 
Czechoslovakia will be iron ore; cacao 
beans; meat; phosphates; raw textile 
Materials; textile yarns; fabrics, and 
finished manufactures; machine tools 
and parts; chassis and separate parts for 
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Canada Signs .Most-Favored-Nation Pacts 
With Spain, Portugal; Boosts Cod Sales 


The first direct Canadian trade agree- 
ments with Spain and Portugal were 


' signed in May, according to announce- 


ments made in the Canadian House of 
Commons. 


These agreements, to come into 
force on July! 1, provide for most-fav- 
orded-nation treatment as to customs 
duties and related matters. 


Spain undertakes to make available 
import licenses and dollar exchange for 
a minimum annual import from dollar 
countries of 2,000 metric tons of dry 
salted codfish. Portugal similarly agrees 
on imports of 3,000 metric tons of dry 
salted codfish, divided between 1,000 
tons of small codfish and 2,000 tons of 
the larger sizes. 


These arrangements are expected to 
improve and stabilize sales of Canadian 
salted cod to Spain and Portugal, once 
important markets for Newfoundland 
fish. In recent years, however, these 
two countries have been increasingly 
active in sending out their own fishing 
fleets, and, furthermore, because of dol- 
lar shortages they have been buying 
increasing quantities of fish from Nor- 
way, Iceland, and France, which were 
ready to accept soft currencies in pay- 
ment. 

Among the tariff concessions Canada 
accords to Spain is the binding of free 
entry of olives in brine, not bottled. 
The duty on edible olive oil will be re- 
duced from 7.5 percent to 5 percent 
and the 1-cent-a-pound duty on almonds 
will be eliminated. A small reduction 
will also be made in the duty on pap- 
rika. 


Canadian Duty on Coffee Lower 


For the first time Canada will ac- 
cord most-favored-nation treatment to 
certain Portuguese colonies. As a re- 
sult coffee, one of the chief products 
of colonial Portugal, will enter Canada 
at the most-favored-nation rate of 2 
cents a pound for green coffee and 4 
cents a pound for roasted or ground 
coffee instead of at the general rates 
of 5 cents a pound for either kind. 
Furthermore, green coffee imported by 
manufacturers of coffee extract will 
enter at 1 cent instead of at 5 cents 
a pound. The 1-cent-a-pound duty on 
almonds will be eliminated, and the 
rate on cork over three-fourths inch in 
diameter will be reduced from 4% 
cents to 2 cents a pound. 

Canada’s trade with Spain has fluctu- 
ated rather widely over the past 5 years. 
Imports from Spain exceeded exports 
in 1949, 1951, and 1952, and the reverse 
obtained in 1950 and 1953. Canada 





automobiles; essential oils; and miscel- 
laneous French products. 

Trade under the new plan is ap- 
proximately 28 percent greater than 
under the 1953-54 agreement, 


apparently normally imports more from 
Spain than she sells to that country, 
exceptions occurring only when: Spain 
makes large purchases of Canadian 
wheat, 

In 1950, for example, when Canadian 
exports amounted to C$5,941,000, com- 
pared with imports of ($3,558,000, 
wheat accounted for C$5,143,000 of the 
expert total. Again, in 1953, when ex- 
ports to Spain totaled C$14,179,000 and 
imports C$4,619,000,, wheat made up 
C$11,841,000 of the export value. On 
the other hand, in 1949, 1951, and 1952, 
when the balance of trade tipped in 
Spain's favor, Spain purchased little or 
no wheat. 

Canadian imports from Spain are 
diversified. Olives and olive oil, to a 
value of C$1,474,000; nuts, C$693,000; 
and cork and cork products, C$676,000 
were the leading commodities in 1953, 
when total imports were valued at 
C$4,619,000, 

Canadian exports to Portugal totaled 
C$6,409,000 in 1953, with wheat, valued 
at C$2,327,000, and salted cod, at 
C$593,000, accounting for nearly half 
the total. 

Imports from Portugal and its posses- 
sions in the same year amounted to 
C$2,228,000, over half of which, C$1,- 
132,000, represented cork and cork prod- 
ucts, 

The balance of trade has been heav- 
ily in Canada’s favor in recent years, 
the ratio varying from a low of 2 to 1 
in 1949 to a high of 4 to 1 in 1950. 
The years 1951, 1952, and 1953 showed 
a steady 3-to-1 advantage. 





Brazil Lowers Exchange 
Rate for Coal Imports 


Foreign exchange covering imports of 
coal into Brazil now may be granted 
at the official rate of exchange of 18.82 
eruzeiros to the U. S. dollar, or its 
equivalent in other currency, plus a 
premium of 7 cruzeiros to the dollar, 
under a Superintendency of Money and 
Credit ruling. 

Formerly, firms wishing to import 
coal into Brazil purchased at public 
auction first-category exchange com- 
mitment certificates entitling them to 
receive import licenses and to purchase 
exchange at the official rate. Premiums 
paid for U. S. dollar exchange certi- 
ficates in the first category at the 
auctions held in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo on May 25 ranged from 17.50 to 
21.20 cruzeiros to the dollar.—Emb., 
Rio de Janerio. 

This. change should be noted in 
Department of Commerce publication 
“Brazil: Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols on Imports and Exports,” Business 
Information Service,-World Trade Series 
No. 582, June 1954, p. 3. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE : 


Paraguay Opens Fifth 
1954 Import Quota 


The Central Bank of Paraguay 
opened its fifth import quota for 1954 
on May 12. 


Although the announcement does not 
indicate the amount of exchange to be 
allocated under the quota, items im- 
portable thereunder include: 

Insecticides, serums, and vaccines for 
human and veterinary use, agricultural 
tools and” instruments, dry milk and 
byproducts, yeast for baking, lanterns, 
linseed oil, analine dyes, ink in general, 
anhydrous ammonia, sulfur, paste for 
printing cylinders, quinine, petroleum 
jelly, poisons for treating hides and 
skins. 

Scrap iron, iron hoops, railroad spikes, 
staples for fencing, axes and hatchets, 
artisan’s tools, printing type, cream 
separators, axle boxes, rails and plates 
for railroads, scientific textbooks and 
magazines, newsprint, wicks for lamps, 
and burlap. 

The quota includes a separate list 
of items importable only from Argen- 
tina.—Emb., Asuncion. 

Other 1954 Paraguayan import quotas 
were announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 22, page 11; March 8, 
page 11; April 26, page 11; and May 
24, page 10. 





Bolivian Bank Gets 
Foreign Credits 


The Central Bank of Bolivia has ob- 
tained a $10-million credit from “Arpic,” 
a group of Belgian manufacturers, for 
the purchase of merchandise of “Bel- 
gian or European manufacture” under 
a contract signed and ratified in May. 
This sum may be increased to $20 mil- 
lion at the option of the Central Bank. 

A similar contract signed on April 12 
between the Central Bank and the 
Adalberto Markus group of Britain was 
also ratified in May. This contract 
establishes with the bank a commer- 
cial credit of £2.4 million in convertible 
sterling, which can be increased to £3.6 
million, for the purchase of British 
manufactured goods over a 3- to 4-year 
period. 

Manufactured products offered to 
Bolivia by Arpic are to be of the best 
quality produced by Belgian or Euro- 
pean industry and are to be quoted at 
“competitive prices.” 

The Central Bank is to pay at time 
of shipment 5 percent of the value of 
the merchandise ordered, and the bal- 
ance is payable at fixed percentages 
due every 6 months over a 5-year pe- 
riod, with interest of 3 percent per 
annum on outstanding balances. 

Arpic must effect shipment within 
90 days from the time an order is 
placed unless another delivery date is 
specified in the order, and the Central 
Bank must place an initial order of 
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Export Surcharges 
Changed in Mexico 


Products covered by over 500 classifi- 
cations of the Mexican export tariff 
were exempted from the 25-percent ad 
valorem export surcharge, imposed on 


April 19, concurrently with the devalua- 
tion of the Mexican peso, and reduc- 
tions in this surcharge were granted to 
products covered by-an additional 100 
odd classifications, by two decrees pub- 
lished and effective May 22. (Imposi- 
tion of this surcharge was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 10, 
1954, p. 12.) 


Items completely exempted from the 
25-percent surcharge closely parallel 
those similarly exempted from the for- 
mer 15-percent ad valorem export sur- 
tax (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 1, 
1954, p. 9, and May 3, 1954, p. 9). 

These items consist principally of 
processed or manufactured goods, such 
as: 4 

Textile products; processed or canned food- 
stuffs; beverages; chemical, pharmaceutical, 
and toiletry items; porcelain and glass prod- 
ucts; tanned skins and leather products; 
tires, tubes, and rubber goods. Wooden and 
miscellaneous wood manufactures; popes 
products; printed matter; plastic items; films 
and cameras; sporting if s; headwear; steel 
products and miscellaneous manufactures 
thereof; hand and mechanical tools; optical 
goods; various machinery and instruments; 
ewelry; firearms; and numerous miscel- 
aneous manufactured items. 


Some Duties Dropped 


In addition to these exemptions from 
the 25-percent surcharge, the moderate 
normal export duties applicable to a 
number of classifications also were 
abolished. Many already were complete- 
ly exempt from normal duties. Thus, the 
effect of the decree is to make the ma- 
jority of the items affected export duty 
free. 


Likewise, the action granting reduc- 
tions in the 25-percent ad valorem ex- 
port surcharge is similar to measures 
previously taken to reduce the 15- 
percent surtax, in that reductions are 
granted to items which generally may 
be considered raw materials, un- 
processed items, or semimanufactures. 
In general, too, individual items granted 
reductions are essentially the same. 
These include: 

Cattle; fish: numerous agricultural prod- 
ucts, including sugar, coffee, fresh fruit, and 
various fibers: lumber of fine woods; gums, 
resins, and roots; tanned hides; footwear 
components; steel bars; electrolytic copper; 
and rolled aluminum and copper products. 

Apparently the level of export duties 
now applicable to products granted 
reductions in the export surcharge is 
higher than that which prevailed under 





$500,000 within 120 days from the time 
the contract is ratified by the Bolivian 
Government. 

The Bolivian Mining Bank earlier in 
the year had signed similar contracts 
with the Arpic and Markus interests.— 
Emb., La Paz. 


——— 


the defunct 15-percent export surtax, 
Information on the present Mexican 
export duty on specfic items may be 
obtained from the American Republics 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Co 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Wagh. 


ington 25, D. C. 


BRAZIL 


Levies Tax on Drum Containers 


Iron or steel drums or flasks to be 
used as containers for merchandise of 
any kind have been made subject to the 
Brazilian consumption tax, by a Minis. 
ter of Finance decision announced jn 
circular No, 13 of March 21. 


Applicable consumption-tax rates are 
4 percent ad valorem for containers 
manufactured in Brazil and 6 percent 
for imported containers. 

Cans or other containers of tinplate 
or black iron continue to be exempt 
from the tax. 

Iron or steel containers formerly were 
exempt from the consumption tax, un 
der circular No, 1 of January 6, 1948,~ 
ri Oficial do Brazil, March 18 
1954, 


COLOMBIA 


Lowers Duty on Wool Tops 


The Colombian import duty on wor 
sted wool tops has been reduced from 
50 to 5 centavos per kilogram and from 
8 to 3 percent ad valorem, by decree. 
law 110 of April 4. 

Under a separate measure woolen 
mills are required to use a minimum of 
25 percent of woolen yarn spun in 
Colombia. 

The reduction in duty is a move to 
aid wool spinning mills which were 
forced to suspend operations because of 
foreign competition in the manufactared 
products.—Emb., Bogota, 


ETHIOPIA 














Cuts Duties on Oilseed, Hides 


Ethiopian export duties on various 
oilseeds and untanned hides have been 
reduced, effective January 14. (The 
announcement was officially published 
in the Negarit Gazeta of that date, 
which, however, was not released until 
May.) 

New rates of export duty applying to 
specific commodities and former rates, 
shown in parentheses, per 100 kilo 
grams, are as follows, in Ethiopian dol 
lars (1 Ethiopian dollar =US$0.4025): 

Cottonseed, 0.50 (4); groundnuts with shell, 
2 (4); castor seed, 2 (4); linseed, 2 (4); 
or colza, seed, 2 (4); sesame, or neuk, 


2-(4); and other seeds not elsewhere speci 
fled, 2 (4). 


Ordinary untanned hides, 1.75 (3.50); and 
untanned, butchered hides, 1.25 (2.50). 

These duty changes are reported to 
have been instituted to place exporters 
of oilseeds and hides in a better com- 
petive position with other exporting 
countries, 
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MALAYA SYRIA 


Reduces Import Duty 


The Federation of Malaya’s import 
duty on all types of air-conditioning and 
refrigerating machinery, whether com- 

e machines or component parts, was 
to be 10 percent ad valorem effective 
May 20, the Government announced. 

Formerly a 20-percent ad valorem 
duty was imposed on imports of all 
air-conditioning machines and 10 per- 
cent on all parts, whether for air-con- 
ditioning machines or for electric. re- 
frigerators. 

The Government said that experience 
had shown that the old tariff was not 
practical and gave rise to anomalies in 
distinguishing between machines and 
spare parts—Cons., Kuala Lumpur. 


Amends Permanent Tariff 


Three amendments were made in the 
Syrian import tariff in April, 
The present classifications and their 


duties, with former duties on items af- 
fected shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: 


No. 47, Tomatoes, per Ss yo 10 
Syrian piasters or a minimum valorem 
duty of 50 percent (50 percent). 

No. 702, Iron and steel wire, drawn: 

a, Simely drawn plain wire: 1, Steel wire, 
5 percent ad valorem (1 millimeter or less. 
exempt; more than 1 millimeter, 11 percent 
ad valorem). 

No. 727, Tacks, nails, staples, and hooks 
of iron, steel, or cast iron: 1, Wire tacks of 


pon steel, 30 percent ad valorem (25 per- 
cent). 


—Emb., Damascus. 





Cuba Maintains .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


compromise form of bulk loading spread 
among the rank and file of the Maritime 
Workers Union, however, and progress 
on the problem had slowed down by the 
end of the month. 


Bank Reserves Increase 

Following the trend of recent months 
and reflecting Cuba's currently favor- 
able payments balance, the international 
reserves of the National Bank increased 
during April from $523.8 million to 
$535.2 million; the corresponding figure 
for April 30, 1953, was $514 million. 
Similarly, the volume of peso notes in 
circulation increased during the month 
from $421.7 million to $426.5 million, a 
level somewhat below that of last year, 
and reserve-liable deposit items moved 
upward from $239.2 million to $250.3 
million. 

The April 30 reserve ratio was 79.1 
percent, slightly below the March 31 
figure of 79.3 percent, but above the 78 
percent level registered on April 30, 
1953. 

Internal credit creation by the Na- 
tional Bank expanded moderately during 
April, as rediscounts and advances to 
other banks increased from $43.6 to 
$45.9 million and advances to the State, 
Secured by Treasury notes, increased 
from $14.5 million to $18.5 million; the 
National Bank’s holdings of public 
bonds were increased during April from 
$11.2 million to $12.3 million, but its in- 
vestments for account of the State were 
contracted from $7.5 million to $5.4 
million. 

Provisional data indicate that the to- 
tal volume of deposits in commercial 
banks increased from $730.5 million on 
March 22 to $732.5 million on April 19, 
and the volume of loans and discounts 
moved upward from $389.2 million to 
$395 million. Although the level of de- 
posits in April was nearly the same as 
that of the preceding year, the volume 
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of loans and discounts was about 10 
percent lower, 

Draft collections continued to be gen- 
erally satisfactory, particularly on for- 
eign items. The volume of clearings ex- 
clusive of Treasury transactions, which 
reached a record high of $394.3 million 
in March, remained high during April 
at $361.1 million as compared with 
$339.2 million in Aprik 1953. No signifi- 
cant changes were noted on the Havana 
Securities Exchange during April, and 
the public debt issues remained gen- 
erally strong. 

The Finance Minister’s program to 
increase revenues through improved col- 
lections, rather than new taxes or high- 
er rates, made progress. Five separate 
taxes on sugar production were con- 
solidated with resulting benefits in sim- 
plified and less costly collections, with- 
out increasing the effective tax burden. 

A draft law decree revising income 
tax legislation by extending the with- 
holding system, by establishing a tax- 
payer’s identity card, and by providing 
possible imprisonment for violators, was 
published with the announced view of 
stimulating comment from interested 
parties. Serious concern that this proj- 
ect would include a new 15-percent tax 
on capital earnings of foreign corpora- 
tions was allayed by the Finance Min- 
ister’s assurances that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment sought to encourage, rather 
than harm legitimate foreign investors 
and by the absence of such a provision 
in the published draft law decree. 

Another proposed tax revision, which 
is causing concern in business and bank- 
ing circles, would apply transaction 
taxes, now applicable to acts of notaries 
public, to acts formalized through com- 
mercial notaries.—Emb., Havana. 





U. S. imports of vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages advanced to $271.3 
million in March 1954 from $260.4 mil- 
lion in February, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

This increase was primarily the re- 
sult of increased imports of raw or 
green coffee and sugar. 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE - 





Brazilian Import-Export 
Controls Summarized 


Brazil’s import and export li- 
censing and exchange controls are 
summarized in a new pamphlet 
published by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, 


commodities for which exchange 
certificates must be purchased at 
public auction and for which im- 
port licenses must be obtained. 
It also describes exemptions from 
these requirements, Types of firms 
eligible to bid for exchange cer- 
tificates are listed, and the cri-- 
teria employed by the Brazilian 
Government in restricting imports 
are explained. 

- Requirements given are current 
as of May 1954. As changes occur 
they will be announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Brazil: 
Licensing and Exchange Controls 
on Imports and Exports,” has 
been issued as No. 582 of the 
World Trade Series, Business In- 
formation ce, and may be 
purchased from the U. S. Depart- 


25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department's Field Offices, for 
10 cents. 











Peruvian Dollar .. . 
(Continued from Page 6) 

loans were made by the Agriculture 
Development Bank to two low-income 
farmers under a supervised credit plan 
initiated by the Board of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development of Cuzco. Demon- 
stration and groundwork was done by, 
the International Development Services 
in cooperation with United Nations 
technicians. 

A similar program initiated and 
supervised by SCIPA, a joint Peruvian- 
U. S. Agricultural Servicio, and financed 
by the Development Bank, was initiated 
in October 1953 about 8 miles from 
Huancayo in the Mantaro Valley. Under 
that program, about $7,000 was loaned 
to 10 members of an Indian community 
for raising potatoes. Following recom- 
mended practices this group will soon 
be harvesting a crop producing about 
three times the normal yield of the 
area, 

In a move apparently intended to 
explore the possibility of reducing the 
prices of flour and bread to those 
existing before the increase in March, 
the Government on May 7 authorized 
the importation of flour without any 
tie-in restriction, and a partial ship- 
ment of 2,000 metrie tons of a total 
purchase of 5,000 tons of Argentine 
flour was imported on May 10.— Emb., 
Lima, 
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IBRD Loan Aids West Pokision Gashiaa 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, with 
six private British banks participating, fas made a loan of £5 million 
(equivalent to US$14 million) for the construction of a natural gas 
transmission line in West Pakistan, the IBRD reports. 

The project, based on the recent discovery of natural gas about 


350 miles north of Karachi, will for 
the first time make this fuel available 
to industry and is of great potential 
importance in Pakistan’s economic de- 
velopment, 

The loan was made to the Sui Gas 
Transmission Co., Ltd., a newly formed 
company in which three-quarters of the 
shares will be held’ by private investors 
in Pakistan and in the United Kingdom, 
and one-quarter will be held by the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corp. 
Slightly more than one-half of the 
shares will be in Pakistani ownership; 
the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., and the Com- 
monwealth Development Finance Co., 
Ltd., of the United Kingdom will hold 
the remainder, IBRD said. 

Six of the Eastern Exchange Banks— 
the group with offices in Pakistan—have 
agreed to participate in the loan, with- 
out the International Bank’s guaranty, 
to the extent of £645,000 (US$1,806,000). 
This amount represents the first seven 
maturities of the loan, falling due semi- 
annually from August 1, 1956, through 
August 1, 1959. The participating banks 
are the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China; Eastern Bank, Ltd.; 
Grindlays Bank, Ltd.; Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd.; Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd.; 
and the National, Bank of India, -Ltd. 


Lean Will Aid Economy 


The development of natural gas will 
provide Pakistan with an important 
domestic source of fuel, IBRD states. 
Pakistan has relatively meager sup- 
plies of coal and oil. Of its annual coal 
requirements of about 1.2 million tons, 
600,000 tons are now imported; and fuel 
oil imports average more than 500,000 
tons a year. By providing relatively 
cheap and abundant supplies of the 
new fuel, the Sui gas project will in 
time save large amounts of foreign ex- 
change. In the first year of operations 
gas from the project will be equivalent 
in fuel value to some 500,000 tons of 
coal, and as plant capacity is reached, 
it will be triple this amount. 

The project which the bank is help- 
ing to finance consists of a 16-inch 
pipeline running from the Sui gas res- 
ervoir to Karachi, via Sukkur and Hy- 
derabad through the lower Indus River 
Valley, together with connecting lines 
to several large consumers. The well- 
head pressure is such that the gas will 
be self-propelling from Sui to Karachi 
when transmitting volumes up to 70 
million’ cubic feet a day. When require- 
ments for gas exceed this quantity, 
compressors will be installed to trans- 
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mit gas up to 110 million cubié feet a 
day, the designed capacity of the line. 


The target date for completion of 
the project is May 1955, IBRD reports. 
At the start of operations the fuel 
requirements of existing plants which 
can be easily reached along the pipe- 
line are estimated to be 37 million cubic 
feet « day. The plants which will ini- 
tially be connected include electric 
power, cement works, cotton textile, 
and other industries. They will convert 
from present fuels to gasfiring with 


benefits in dependability, operating 
efficiency, and reduced maintenance and 
upkeep, The cost of gas compares fa. 
vorably with the present price of liquid 
fuels. As the volume of gas incre 
the price will progressively fall, so that 
at the full capacity of the line, gas 
should cost much less than either fue} 
oil or coal. 


Sui Has Large Reserves 

The reserves of the Sui gas 
IBRD reports, have been estimated at 
more than 2%trillion cubic feet—e 
to supply 110 million cubic feet of gas 
a day for over 50 years. As facilities 
for transportation, distribution, and 
utilization are developed, market forces 
will direct gas to those uses which can 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Location of Sui Gas Field, Baluchistan, 
and Projected Pipeline, in W. Pakistan 
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West German N 
LEGISLATIVE IWEWS 


Recent legislative developments in 
the Federal Republic of Germany of 
jnterest to traders and potential in- 
yestors are summarized as follows: 


Legislation Promulgated 
Law Concerning Further Measures 


Regarding Mortgage Banks and Marine 
Banks, April 30, 1954—Allows such 
panks to float loans and issue mort- 

bonds up to 30 or 22% times the 
paid-in capital, until December 31, 
1956. This is an extension of a previous 
law of 1950, which gave this permission 
witil December 31, 1953. 


International Agreements 


The Foreign Office has announced 
reapplication of the following inter- 
national conventions and agreements, 
to which the former Reich was a party: 

International Convention for the Uni- 
fication of Rules Concerning Bills of 
Lading.—Reapplication of this conven- 
tion, dated August 25, 1924, was made 
effective from November 1, 1953, with 
elation to the United States, Egypt, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, and Norway. Reapplication of 
the convention with relation to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was an- 
nouneed previously. 

Agreement for the Uniform Estab- 
lishment of Rules Concerning Aid and 
Salvage in Marine Emergencies of Sep- 
tember 23, 1910.—Other parties to the 
Agreement are the United States, 
Egypt, Argentina, France, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Yugoslavia, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Norway, and Austria. Reapplica- 
tion is effective from November 1, 1953. 

Legislation Pending 

Among legislation pending in the 
Lower House are bills providing for: 

Authorization of the Federal Govern- 
ment in case of urgent need to execute 
am economic agreement with a foreign 
government and to put its provisions 
temporarily into effect by decree with- 
out prior ratification by the Bundesrat. 

Such decrees may cover the following 
Subjects, provided they do not exceed 
the customary scope of such agree- 
Ments and reciprocity is insured: So- 
journ in the Federal Republic; activity 
in trade and industry; legal position of 
tommercial firms; establishment of busi- 
hess premises; industrial patents and 
copyrights; tariff matters; most-fa- 
yored-nation agreements, including cus- 
toms formalities and concessions; trans- 
port; consular rights and privileges; and 








Brazil’s oilseed production in 1954 
May show a slight increase from the 
low output of 1953, except for some of 
the forest-produced commodities, which 
have decreased slightly owing to higher 
extraction costs.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 
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legalization of commercial documents. 

Amendment of the Law Concerning 
Installment Sales so as to require a 
down payment of 25 percent if the pur- 
chase price is over 500 marks, and 20 
percent for 500 marks and under, and 
to set a maximum time of 12 months 
for payment if the purchase price is 
up to 1,000 marks, 24 months for higher 
sums. 

Ratification of the convention of June 
3, 1953, revalidating the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Consular 
Rights between Germany and the 
United States, of December 8, 1923, 
and its amendments. 


Other Legislative Developments 


The Upper House has under considera- 
tion bills providing for the following: 

@ Voidance of agreements made by 
enterprises to influence production or 
market conditions by restraints of com- 
petition, and similar agreements. 

@ Lowering of the basic tax on un- 
distributed corporate profits from 60 to 
45 percent. 

® Levying a 2%-percent surcharge on 
top of the basic corporation tax. 

® Restriction of tax exemptions 
granted under previous laws for the 
promotion of the capital market.— 
HICOG, Bonn. 





Mexican Immigration 


Tax Further Amended 


The Mexican immigration fees for 
temporary immigrants have been 
amended, in order to retain such fees 
at the dollar equivalent prior to de- 
valuation on April 19, by a decree 
amending article 1, sections a, b, c, d, 
and e, and article 8 of the Immigration 
Tax Law of January 1, 1951. The de- 
cree was published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 4 and became effective on the 
same date. 

Article 1 now provides the following 
immigration fees for nonimmigrant 
aliens who enter Mexico under the 
various provisions of article 50 of the 
General Law of Population: 

@ Tourists, with single-entry permit, 
for a stay not exceeding 6 months, 
37.50 pesos (US$3). 

®@ Tourists, with a permit for multiple 
entries during a 6 months’ period, 62.50 
pesos (US$5). 

® Visitors, with a multiple-entry per- 
mit, for business trips within the 6 
months’ period, provided they do not 
engage in any remunerative work or 
activity, 62.50 pesos (US$5). 

@ In-transit travelers, 37.50 pesos 
(US$3). 

® Visitors who enter Mexico to en- 
gage in artistic, sports, or other tem- 
porary activity which is legitimate and 
honest, when they are authorized to 
engage in remunerative work or activ- 
ity, 518,75 pesos (US$41.67). 

® Visitors in the above category who 
do not engage in remunerative work or 
activity; those who represent foreign 


DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 


Ethiopia Contracts for 
Modern Slaughterhouses 


Modern municipal slaughterhouses will 
be erected in a number of Ethiopian 
cities as a result of a contract signed 
between the Ethiopian Government and 
a newly established local corporation, 
Ethiopian Slaughterhouses Co., Ltd. 

The authorized capital of the firm is 
set at Eth$1,000,000 (US$402,500). ‘The 
contract ‘specifies that 60 percent of 
this amount is to be reserved for sub- 
scription by Ethiopian citizens; the re- 
mainder is available for purchase by 
non-Ethiopians, if interested. 

The corporation is specifically allowed 
duty-free entry on such equipment as 
it requires to be imported from abroad 


including that for remittance of divi- 
dends and amortization of foreign capi- 
tal not to exceed 25 percent of the 
foreign capital invested yearly, 

; Exclusive Rights Granted 

The corporation is granted exclusive 
rights in the slaughterhouses established 
in specified cities to slaughter livestock 
for the public and to remove and proc- 
ess hides, skins; and waste products. 
The public will pay for each animal 
slaughtered, at a fee established from 
time to time by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. At intervals of 10 
days or less, the corporation will offer 
at public auction, to the highest bidder, 
all hides and skins which have come 
into its possession, 

While exclusive right, has been grant- 
ed the corporation to slaughter livestock 
for the public in certain cities, this does 
not prevent any meat processing firm 
from establishing itself in these cities, 
slaughtering animals for its own proc- 
essing, and disposing of the byproducts. 
—Emb., Addis Ababa. 





buyers and enter Mexico to inspect and 
ship fruits, vegetables, and meats; and 
crews of airplanes, trains, and buses 
of commercial transport companies 
authorized to operate in Mexico pay 
37.50 pesos (US$3). 

Article 8 of the Immigration Tax iow 

now provides that when the payment 
of the immigration fees is to be made 
abroad, it shall be made in dollars at 
the exchange rate of 12.50 pesos to the 
U. S. dollar. 
, This decree supersedes that of April 
28, 1954, announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 31, 1954, page 20. 
Detailed information on the Immigra- 
tion Tax Law and its previous amend- 
ment was given in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 19, 1951, page 23, and 
December 14, 1953, page 12, respec- 
tively. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Mexican Air Rates Up 
On Domestic Routes 


, Mexican airlines are permitted to in- 
crease their tariffs on domestic routes, 
under authorization granted by the 
Ministry of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works (SCOP) on May 21. 

In an earlier action the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had allowed all international 
airlines to convert the dollar cost of 
tickets sold to points abroad at the 
new exchange rate’ of 12.50 pesos to the 
U. S. dollar, made effective on April 
19, when the peso was devalued from 
8.65 pesos to the dollar (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 26, 1954, p. 5, and 
June 14, 1954, p. 4). 

On the so-called “tourist” routes, 
Mexico City-Acapulco; Mexico City- 
Tijuana/Mexicali; Tijuana-La Paz; Mex- 
ico City-Ciudad Juarez; and Ciudad 
Juarez-La Paz, the authorized increase 
in passenger tariffs is 30 percent. On 
completely domestic routes, the in- 
crease amounts to 20 percent. 

SCOP also authorized the companies 
to increase their charges for air ex- 





Pan American Increases Its 
Midwest-Europe Schedules 


Pan American World Airways has 
stepped up_its direct services from Chi- 
cago and Detroit to Europe for a total 
of three flights weekly, the company 
has announced. 

On June 1 the airline inaugurated its 
first direct service to North Germany 
and Scandinavia from those cities and 
on June 5 increased its present Mid- 
west-Shannon-London service with an 
additional flight which terminates in 
Frankfurt. 

The new Scandinavia service departs 
from Chicago and Detroit on Tuesdays 
at 3 p. m. and 5 p. m., respectively, 
stopping at Glasgow (Prestwick Air- 
port), Hamburg, and Copenhagen, and 


” arriving at Stockholm on the following 


day. 

The added service to London leaves 
Chicago and Detroit on Sundays at 3 
p.m. and 5 p.m., respectively, stopping 
at Shannon and arriving in London and 
Frankfurt the following day. 





Avianca Initiates Service 
Between Bogota, Caracas 


Avianca—Aerovias Naconaler de Co- 
lombia—inaugurated direct air service 
between Bogota and Caracas on April 30. 

Flying DC-4’s, Avianca’s schedule 
calls for two round-trip flights weekly, 
covering the distance between the two 
cities iri about 2% hours. This service 
will offer direct competition with Linea 
Aerea Taca De Venezuela, whose flights 
are broken with a stop at Maracaibo.— 
Emb., Caracas, 


press by 15 percent and for airfreight 
by 10 percent. The companies pointed 
out that these increases were necessary 
to compensate for the increased cost 
of doing business. 


The Mexican airlines had applied for 
a 30-percent increase on:all domestic 
tariffs, but received it only on the 
“tourist”. routes, reportedly on the 
theory that these routes would be used 
primarily by American tourists having 
an excess of dollars to spend for air 
transportation, 


Indonesian Tourist Visa 
Service Aids Travelers 


In a move to make it easier for tour- 
ists to enter Indonesia, the Indonesian 
Government has instituted a “tourist 
visa” service. - 

Tourists planning to stay in the coun- 
try not more than 30 days now may 
obtain their visas immediately by mere- 
ly filling out a simple application form 
in triplicate and paying a fee amount- 
ing to about $3.50. In the past, process- 
ing of such tourist applications often 
took months. 

Other steps taken by the Indonesian 
Government during the past several 
months to facilitate the entry of tour- 
ists and foreign visitors and to provide 
added facilities for them during their 
stay include relaxation of the stringent 
currency controls formerly in force for 
tourists and temporary visitors, and ex- 
tension to such travelers of the privi- 
lege of taking certain amounts of gift 
and souvenir items out of the country 
free of export licenses or duties (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 26, 1953, 
p. 14). 








Visas Required for Travel 
Between India and Ceylon 


The visa system for travel between 
India and Ceylon, introduced on June 1, 
requires that visas by the Government 
of India’s consular authorities be in- 
cluded in all travel documents issued 
by or on behalf of the Government of 
Ceylon for entry into India. Under ex- 
isting Ceylon laws, Indian nationals 
entering Ceylon should have visas en- 
dorsed on their Indian passports. 

The Government of India has decided 
not to recognize identification certifi- 
cates as valid travel documents. Estate 
laborers previously were able to travel 
between India and Ceylon on such 
identification certificates; however, with 
the enforcement of Indian travel rules, 
it will now be necessary for them to 
obtain travel documents issued by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Persons, holding identification certifi- 
cates, who were in India at the time 
when this decision went into effect, 
will be allowed to leave India on the 
existing identification certificates, 


——— 





TRANSPORT NOTES) 


The port of Houston’s newest wharf 
—open wharf No. 8, situated at the 
head of the Turning Basin and built at 


a cost of $1,143,000—has been com.” 


pleted. 

This is the fourth major wharf to be 
constructed since 1950 by the Houston 
Navigation District. Designed to han. 
dle cargo not requiring shed storage, 
wharf No. 8 provides facilities for eff. 
cient rail-car and truck loading and un 
Joading at shipside. It is 624 feet long 
and 150 feet wide. 


Daily interzonal night train service 
between Magdeburg, Soviet Zone of 
Germany, and Cologne was scheduled 
to be opened on May 23. Authorities 
in the Soviet Zone previously permitted 
interzonal passenger rail traffic only 
during the day. 


Cartagena will be included as a regu- 
lar port of call for merchant vessels of 
the Flota Argentina de Navagacion de 
Ultramar, the Argentine Ambassador to 
Colombia has announced.—Emb., Bo- 
gota, 





Causeways Planned To Link 
Islands in Gulf of Guinea 


The construction of causeways link- 
ing various islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, constituting the Portuguese 
Overseas Province of Sao Tome and 
Principe, has been provided for in con- 
tracts executed by the Minister of 
Overseas Provinces in Lisbon. 

Construction is scheduled to start this 
year, but completion will require sev- 


eral years. The project will greatly 
facilitate interisland traffic. 
To finance developmental projects 


planned for Sao Tome and Principe, the 
Ministry of Overseas Provinces in Lis- 
bon has authorized a bond issue in the 
amount of 68 million escudos, or US$23 
million. The bonds will bear 414-per- 
cent interest, and they will be amor- 
tized over a 20-year period beginning 
in 1959.—Cons., Luanda, Angola. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


WORLD TRADE, 











BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 























1953 | 1954 | 
| Pe 2 i} 
ee ae bis . RS cn OSG Ae Annual t 
Country | ’ | i \} ee 
First Second Third Fourth ! | | Novem- | Decem- || First! | | 1} 
quarter quarter quarter | quarter | October | ber ber || quarter | January | February} March | 1952 1953 
——— is es | : — G Sores ete: & = — 
Imports —Continued | | } 
' | | } 
Africa —-Continued : i | | | | i} | | | 
French Cameroons a 18.7| 20.8 5.2 l} Tee oS re Sale btid 106.6 
French Equatorial Africa __| 21.9 21.6 | 20.3 | 20.8 | 6.2 | 6.2 | 8.4 } DD Ree eyes 115.0 | "gi 
French Morocco... ..... | 10.8} 1210} 128.7] 1300] 480) 399] at |} N76} 87.9 | Pape 515.8] agp 
French Somaliland....... 2.4 | 5.9 | 2.0 oe | es Ce eee Dp hieeaoed 20.1 dl 
French Togo............ 3.1 3.2 | 2.6 2.9 8 | indo eh sbccoeeRgehiat fo<ty dina betas 13.3) iy 
French West Africa...... | 86.3 76.0 70.3 22.2 | | ae Ree es a eee eS ee eee 1] 349.5 
RM aves acccveotets 1.4 1.5 | 1.3 4 | ie Dovink Mie. i covinshnsdoeste Os cdhaeh ia aGmenmin’ 10.4 |e 
Gold Coast... | 88.0 47.1 44.1 57.5 PES MIRE | EE. og ieeas ole ci conta]. - deb otleohs sdansteh |} 186.4 | “boa 
italian Somaliland....... ‘ . Le Ge Sewds ale cechaee ols nec ebtclastoeneas 14.7 % 
Evils sdceakbews « 30.8 35.7 36.1 SRS. aE EO Ss OLA Rigo. Sr) gee | 166.0)" 
RNG a hetecvetesso: oS ee , ciepesvash [it foewnr chs shvereselt oaeeda 18.4 bg ee 
Madagascar............. > Sel O81. 20.5 5 ee * 2 ee BO S| Te) re | Sees || 133.6 | ia 
Mauritius......... ‘ 12.0 | 12.9 12.9} 15.0) 3.6 | 5.0 BA Mnwhenchsslvenegedecdscocsa se cdectaséped | 48.5 523 
Melille 7 ooo... eee aT D. sa dhe bibiees chan 8.41.2 
Mozambique. ............ 19.2 18.6 20.5 | a Meare eG: eae Real gl le ee eee Te! ree | %9\ 
Re . cechene 76.4 72.8 | 69.8 | 83.3 24.2 | 27.8 | STE. cbcRb ihe cacanha<t«+¢cho¥e. SP pet 316.7 |" dae 
Northern Rhodesia.::;... 34.3 36.2 $7.2 37.4 13.5 | 13.0 10.9 jj... Tepes 7 la chamadi 119.7] 454 
Nyasaland.............. 4.6 | 5.4 6.1 6.5 2.0 | 1.6 1.9 || ST h DEP KS eeegeee 24.6 216 
ere TB ho ccvees 11.6 }. RRS AT Peel pacetan le cteseees 39.4) 967 
St. Helena... ih eee oe So hy 2 sat 2 | } Jo sseeeees Slay oatiqavarl er Xe Se eae | 5 r 
St. Tome and Principe... .| 1.1 | 8 | 1.0 | 1.2 | 5 | 3 | 0) SE Pray! Pp Oa Ree } 4.7 41 
Beychelles............... 3 5 | 4} 5 1} 2 |  ) eereeS Sixg ghia dbs obi. Ebel. steuteda 2.0 Ls 
Sierra Leone... ..... 7.6) 7.5) 7.4) 8.5 27) 2.4) 8.8 ]}. Leto atten 23.8) a 
South West Africa....... 15.4 17.5 | 17.5 | 17.2 5.3 | 5.8 > Regge 3.9 MONG. ohare || 66.4 7 
Southern Rhodesia.;..... 53.3 54.8) 55.5| 63.9 17.8| 18.0 18.0 )|...... bollalls so vhatellccdenes || 247.7) gins 
DEER. .c0cccbewese 18.1 21.5 | 21.4 | 6.1 | , mm S éhewtite | 1206.01... 
SP latienerochagees: 8.0 8.4 8.0 a | Baba s]ectecsnsiiregeniss || 96.64 ce 
GL «5 Gnas cech beets x 35.1 | 44.6 | 35.0 43.2 14.2 | 15.4 NT pees: 13.3 > ee tee 185.4) ib 
SST op Seggeneteee: 19.8 ae) 8621... 6.7 | tS whoen 68.0 |... 
Union of South Africa 295.7 | 298.8 304.1 292.9 | 100.9 SRS. RE. hakotS PSs enncth hes gckebSil- annwas || 1,172.9 | i ighe 
2 aE 8.2 | 3.4 | 41 1.6 1.7 | | Seseeees: mreeenon peers vevsoees{t Sk 
| 1} | ee 





2 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the 
monthly figures because of adjustments made only in the*cumulative 


totals by reporting countries. 
2See section on ‘‘United States 


when payments were completed. 


“Includes trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 
SItaly includes trade of Trieste under Anglo-American administra- 


tion. 


* Beginning 1953 includes monthly data for Ceuta, Canary Islands, 


and Melilla. 
* Excludes exports of camels. 


®* Excludes trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

* Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum 

% Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of 
ee organizations for Israel. 
from Iraq and refined in Lebanon are excluded 


international ref 
petroleum import 
™ Excludes trade with U. 8S. 8. R. 


Foreign Trade gs 
* Excluding reparations, valued at $36,000 through Septembe: 


1952 
% Estimated. 


% January through June. 


* July through 


* Includes Ruanda Urundi. 
" Beginning 1953 monthly data included with Spain 


ecember. 


“Excludes trade of the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) wih 
exception of exported tin, tin ore, and bauxite. 

Includes land trade except Government account land trade from 
January through June 1952. 

“ Export exchange settlements. 


* Data exclude imports into free trade areas. 
** Data exclude imports from Canal Zone. 


Exports of crude 


= Excludes economic aid and reliéf goods receipts valued at 
million for 1952 and $96 million for January-July 1963 (not i 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency shipments), 

** Import exchange settlements. Excludes imports financed by Mi 
tual Security Agency valued at $73.5 million in 1952, and alse thos 


financed by private funds abroad valued at $2.9 million in 1962 





U. S. Foreign Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the Inter- 
national Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. They are derived from figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and 
include revisions issued through December 


Export figures by continent and country are 
not total exports but exports exclusive of 
those items designated. for omission from 
country figures by present security regula- 
tions. These items are referred to as “special 
category.’’ Type I and II, exports. 

Total exports and figures for selected areas 
include ‘‘special category’’ exports. Commod- 
ity figures include ‘‘special category,’’ Type 

, items, except as noted. Effective January 
1963, a number of commodities were trans- 
ferred from Type I, for which no detail is 
given by commodity or country, to Type II, 
with detail by commodity (but not by coun- 


try), making available for the first time since 
early 1949 complete totals for a number of 
important items (for example, tractors and 
automobiles). The “special category’’ data 
are based on the commipdities listed in the 
February 1953 and January 1954 issues of 
Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the U. 8S. Customs area with 
the exception of supplies destined to U. 8. 
Armed Forces abroad for their own use. Civil- 
jan supplies sent to occupied areas through 
U. S. Armed Forces, Mutual Security Program 
shipments, and other aid and relief shipments 
are included as well as commercial exports. 
Values are f. a. s. port of export. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by country 
of consignment if destination is not known. 
Imported goods are credited to the country 


UNITED STATES TOTAL, TRADE 


in which the products are mined, grown @ 


manufactured 


exports 
$35,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an a 
nual basis, and a few countries having smaller 
trade, are shown separately. 


received 


Countries for which 
n the recent periods amounted” 


Import figures cover foreign merchandis 


in the U. 8S. Customs area. Valua 


are those reported at foreign port of export 
and therefore, exclude insurance, t 
tion, and other charges incidental to arr 
in the United States. General impo 


sent merchandise 
into 


arrival 
channels plus commodities entered into 
customs warehouses for storage. Im 
consumption are merchandise entered it 
mediately upon arrival into mercha 
consumption channels plus withdrawals 
bonded customs warehouse for co 


entered immedia' ; 
merchandising or co 











Monthly 
195% 1954 
Item a —} a pistes 
| | 
January | February; March January | February| Mare 
VALUS | | 
| } | 
Exports, including roexports............ mil. dot.,.| 1,292.8 | 1,198.5 | 1,389.8 | 1,090.8 | 1,180.2 | 1,122. 
SP military shipments '............. do....| | 277.1 272.5 | 3837.3 169.3 | 184.4| 203. 
Total, excluding MSP.................-: do....| 1,015.7 926.0 | 1,052.0 921.5 995.8; 919 
Exports, United States merchandise........do....| 1,281.6 | 1,186.9 | 1,379.4 | 1,079.2 | 1,168.3 | 1,114. 
Catt oo... cccccoandees do....| 922.4 855.9} 1,004.6 | 833.0, 809.7} 857. 
Imports for consumption. . Ssecéeeede tae 913.3! 847.3] 992.11 842.6! 816.71 873. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Quarterly 
——— ll 
1953 1954 
ee 
Second Third Fourth | Fint 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quart 
4,228.3 | 3,795.4 | 3,843.2 | 8,8088 
1,076.5 | '875.5| '664.7| See 
| 3,151.8 | 2,919.9 | 8,178.6 | 2,8908 
4,197.4 | 3,769.0 | 3,811.6 | 3,000 
2,847.2 | 2,674.0 | 2,569.8 2,499.8 
2'812.4 | 2'656.2 | 2.556.2 | 2,688" 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 

















































































































o a 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
' a 
Monthly Quarterly 
aT 
1953 1954 1953 
Item oe 194 
— 
First Second Third Fourth First 
January | February} March January | February! March quarter quarter | quarter quarter | quart 
ee ee — ——— ‘te 4 es 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con. 
Asia AND OcEANIA—Continued 
Far East—Continued: 
Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia—Con.: 
OR a ee mil. dol.. 0.4 1.1 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.3 2.0 2.1 1.5 1.7 12 
China, including Manchuria........... ins Aawebwe | oe re pe tae SR rae: tae Le nada ee useevcecksahanee 
eS) CO SE ey aoseeee sie at id Wibien whos Mines sctoaehe he rte ST Regen OES WP Se ae 
2.6 3.1 3.2 2.6 3.4 3.2 | 8.8 8.9 8.2 8.6 mon i) 
13.4 22.8 23.5 8.8 13.7 10.4 | 59.7 32.3 30.5 29.0 a2) 
3.9 2.1 2.6 3.6 3.4 5.2 | 8.6 9.5 9.7 8.9 22 
10.5 7.5 1.7 6.9 7.1 5.9 | 25.7 24.2 30.4 23.8 199 
50.4 40.8 50.6 15.9 83.2 72.9 || 141.8 146.2 160.2 221.3] 9m 
7.8 7.4 10.3 5.6 4.6 4.6 | 25.5 20.1 29.9 17.9 Ms 
4.5 4.8 4.8 1.2 3.7 2.8 | 14.1 6.2 41.2 36.9) ~° “Ty 
30.8 24.9 28.4 20.6 25.8 25.9 84.0 102.3 79.2 85.7) © ms 
5.5 4.5 5.1 3.8 3.6 2.4 15.1 15.1 12.9 13.9 93 
9.2 7.2 5.0 5.2 6.1 5.9 21.4 24.3 12.7 23.5 112 
12.3 9.8 9.7 8.7 13.0 11.6 31.8 26.8 29.7 46.2 B3 
3.2 1.4 2.8 3.0 1.7 3.2 7.5 7.1 8.6 8.3 19 
5.4 3.5 5.2 3.1 5.1 1.6 14.2 15.2 16.5 13.7 93 
6.7 3.3 4.7 2.5. 2.7 4.0 14.8 12.4 22.9 10.2 93 
8 8 6 1.2 1.0 1.5 2.2 2.4 8.0 3.2 81 
19.5 17.2 24.4 18.1 19.4 12.1 | 61.1 53.1 49.8 43.1 ry 
8 1.7 | 1.4 8 | 1.0 5 | 4.0 4.6 4.7 5.1 23 
1.1 6 | 1.7 2.2 | .6 1.2 3.4 | 3.6 | 3.8 3.5 40 
— — — ee <_< —— ny ae | = — ———_—_ 
Sterling area countries®................... do.. 128.9 125.0 | 1651.8 104.3 122.7 98.5 || 405.6 336.1 356.9 402.0, 3055 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports.;............... mil. dol.. 922.4 855.9 | 1,004.5 833.0 809.7 | 857.2 || 2,782.7 | 2,847.2 | 2,674.0 | 2,569.8 | 2 amy 
ME, oi) BODES. so luctes « « do... 183.9 185.0} ‘215.0 161.1 172.5 203 .2 583.9 | 44.8 611.9 620.7 | ‘Sigs 
American Republics................... do. 311.2 294.5 351.6 309.6 277.8 317.3 957.3 879.4 853.2 752.7) 9067 
Ww __ NFP 0998SOer Or Seaaees do 177.1 169.7 210.6 157.6 152.6 144.7 557.4 591.2 576.7 569.8 
ies of Western Europe......... do. 85.5 71.0 78.3 83.9 88.8 70.7 || 234.8 243.7 205.4 239.5 oa 
Other areas........ “OF ES pape eageey et do 164.7 | 135.7 149.0 120.8 118.0 121.3 449.4 488.1 426.8 387.1] 360.8 
Northern North America...........__. do... 183.9 185.1 215.0 161.1 172.6 203.2 583.9 645.0 612.8 621.3] 536.5 
Southern North America................ do... 137.3 | 121.3 150.5 129.8 133.6 144.0 || 409.1 353.8 278.0 237.6) 4013 
MIE codubcc¥e cccicbhoceisece: do... 196.2 191.7 221.2 201.7 168.0 193.0 609.0 572.8 621.3 574.0] 5627 
180.4 | 172.4 214.7 159.9 155.7 147.6 567.5 603.0 585.4 578.7] 463.3 
148.3 122.8) 143.7 109.7 108.0 110.8 414.8 448.7 399.9 361.4] 325 
22.4 17.7 11.2 15.0 10.9 8.8 51.3 7.1 44.6 38.8 341 
54.0 45.0 | 48.1 55.8 60.9 49.8 147.1 156.7 132.1 158.1] 1665 
OE ELT Sa ae 5 ee ae mil. dol...| 183.9 185.0 215.0 161.1 172.5 203.2 || 583.9 644.8 611.9 620.7] 668 
American Republics, total................ Se:...| . 928.2 294.5 351.6 309.6 277.8 $17.3 ||. 957.3 879.4 853.2 752.7) 9047 
MOMNGO. 05 F oscadels. ee tae do.... 41.9 37.7 44.2 31.7 34.0 40.4 || 123.8 95.5 67.9 67.9] 1061 
Central American Republics............. do....| 31.7 29.6 33.1 33.5 31.6 32.7 94.4 70.4 33.7 36.6 97.8 
Sime WDD. ode cdb choc ccedce ccs cues aes.) 3.4 3.8 3.8 2.9 2.2 2.3 | 11.0 10.4 6.7 6.8 TH 
a 14.9 13.0 12.2 15.9 11.0 9.1 40.1 17.7 3.1 4.3 6.8 
fet 9.7 1.7 7.5 10.2 12.4 11.4 || 24.9 | 17.3 6.9 14.2 3.1 
ot 36.6 32.8 48.8 33.6 | 36.7 43.7 || 118.2] 129.9 123.3 59.6] i 
4 5 4 3.4 4.2 8.4 | 7.0 6.9 || 13.0 | 13.8 11.3 14.3) 2 
rs 1.3 9 2.1 2.9 | 2.8 3.2 || 4.2 2.9 2.4 7.2 88 
sl 22.6 15.1 20.9 6,1 | 7.4 | 10.4 58.6 | 49.2 48.9 25.3 3. 
| 6.3 6.2 8.6 6.8 | 5.1 2.5 || 21.1 12.6 14.1 14.6 ii 
; 57.8 58.5 67.6 81.0 | 49.8 61.5 183.9 151.5 2065.4 227.6 
| 24:8 26.3 28.6 13.8/ 13.8 14.2 || 7948 84.9 49.2 28.5| 48 
33.5 31.0 37.5 38.0 39.9 41.9 || 102.0 112.8 137.2 113.5] 191 
4.0 4.2 3.5 3.4) 3.0 3.2 || 11.7 9.3 | 10.0 13.9 95 
4.7 5.3 6.1 7.3 6.9 6.3 || 15.0 23.8 24.9 23.7 2.5 
5.4 8.5 7.3 1.0 1.2 3.0 || 21.2 15.8 11.3 42 52 
34.6 34.7 39.3 42.6 $8.1 47.1 108.5 105.0 112.5 114.6} Is 
17.8 13.7 15.0 16.2 17.4 14.2 || 46.5 34.3 31.8 44.7 a8 
Western Europe, total'®..:........... mil. dol. 177.1 169.7 | 210.6 157.6 152.6 144.7 557.4 691.2 576.7 569.8 | 4s 
Austria en T  QGR Ta. Sroaear do... 2.9 5.1 | 24 2.3 2.1 1.2 10.4 7.8 9.5 7.6 5.6 
Belgium and Luxembourg... .. eet do... 18.4 15.7 19.0 16.0 10.1 13.3 53.2 70.0 61.7 61.1 4 
NSCS. © Vbedctl sc ccc ccdiloceetad do....| 3.1 2.9 3.2 3.3 5.2 3.0 | 9.1 10.0 9.4 11.5] it 
baal 14.2 12.9 17.5 11.0 10.9 10.3 | 44.6 51.2 48.8 41.9 2.2 
20.5 17.0 27.6 21.2 17.7 18.5 | 65.1 72.3 71.7 67.5 w5 
: 1.0 2.3 1.9 1.3 3.3 2.0 | 5.2 5.9 1.3 7.9 6.5 
13.5 10.2 15.4 8.8 11.7 10.7 | 39.0 36.9 36.4 46.2 ul 
: 15.8 12.5 19.0 15.8 11.3 13.4 | 47.4 45.0 53.2 46.7 05 
: 2.4 6.5 4.3 4.2 5.8 4.3 | 13.3 18.2 20.4 15.0 ua 
. 3.9 2.1 4.2 2.9 1.9 2.1 | 10.1 8.5 8.8 1.6 63 
10.7 7.6 7.7 4.8 8.2 4.4 | 26.0 30.8 25.8 25.2) i 
; 11.0 11.9 14.6 9.2 10.9 10.2 | 37.5 36.1 40.3 47.5 903 
’ 6.0 4.2 6.0 1.3 5.4 3.2 | 16.2 24.7 11.4 29.8 4 
: 37.5 45.0 51.4 36.9 37.5 37.9 | 133.8 137.0 146.7 128.1} 122 
é 6.8 5.2 7.9 7.1 4.2 3.4 | 19.9 14.8 12.7 15.3 Ta 
. 4.0 4.5 3.1 3.3 2.6 3.6 | 11.6 11.4 9.2 10.2 95 
4.5 2.8 3.7 1.0 2.3 2.6 | 11.0 7.5 6.0 7.9 59 
3.2 2.6 4.0 2.2 3.0 2.8 | 9.8 10.6 8.3 1.6 8. 
1 1 (x) 4 2 1 |] 2 2 1.3 61 oe 
5 7 5 3 2 5 ! 1.6 2.3 3 1.7 8) 
1.3 1.2 1.1 6 1.6 1.2 | 3.6 4.4 3.6 2.7 34 
8 4 2.0 | 7 9 | 3.2 3.1 2.3 2.1 us 
ASIA AND OCEANIA | 
Western Asia, total.:................. mil. dol. 14.9 12.4 18.7 15.1 12.1 15.9 | 46.0 50.1 51.6 56.4 61 
neni ala SD, oh Na ek He i ces 1.8 1.3 1.6 2.2 1.0 1.4 4.7 5.9 6.4 8.4 4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS !2—Continued 
— 
ee, 
Monthly Quarterly 
—————____ 
1953 1954 1953 
Item oe te nee i ete 1954 
| 
e First | Second | Third | Fourth | Ping 
January | February| March | January | February}; March quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
oe — ton eke. Quarter ——~—— 
——__ 
PrincipaL Commopities—Continued 
Nonagricultural exports—C ontinued — 
Rubber manufactures including synthetie PF 
ints ue dale o 3S mn dia 06 mil. dol.. . | 10.4 12.0 11.9 9.9 11.2 9.6 34.3 36.3 32.6 37.6 20 
Auto tires (casings)............... | thousands .| 86 121 96 106 119 80 303 384 437 406 uy Hides a 
(mil. dol.. | 2.8 | 5.2 3.8 3.1 3.1 2.5 11.7 12.0 10.6 12.4 ; 
3 Textile manufactures............ do....| 53.0} 50.4 58.6 47.5 52.3 44.0 161.9 164.3 149.1 164.4 “. arin 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric..jmil.sg.vd.|  54.8| 51.9 45.7 45.6 50.5 44.6 || 155:4| 174.9| 147.6| sao) oe | eae 
\mil. dot. | 16.6 14.4 14.3 13.5 13.8 11.8 45.4 47.4 40.5 89.2 a Gm 
Synthetic woven cloth (except pile ll 
and upholstery fabrics, etc., and | 2 Coffee . 
SUE cee 0c oe es 0 ...{mil. sq. yd. re 16.1 20.5 11.1 13.7 10.0 | 53.6 46.6 36.1 40.9 9 Cane su 
(mil. dol... || 7.7 7.1 9.1 4.8 5.8 | 3.9 | 23.9 19.8 | 15.4 17.3 146 
Sawmill products................ {mil. bd. ft 54.3 62.2 47.2 | 43.7 74.2 | 70.3 |} 163.7 165 .6 1601 153.8 1a | Crode F 
\mil. dol.. 5.5 6.5 5.1 | 4.2 6.4 | 6.3 |) 17.1 16.9 15.9 15.0 169 
Paper, related products and manufactures do 8.9 | 8.9 10.4 | 11.6 | 10.7 | 10.9 || 28.2 | 30.6 | 29.8 36.7 23.3 Vegetat 
Ditrh AoE onl oncededenedc mil. s. tons . .| 2.4 1.7 1.7 1.7 ®, 1.6 |) 5.8 10.8 11.4 8.5 47 
mil. dol... 23.6 17.4 16.8 17:3} 15.1 14.9 || 57.8 95.8} 102.6 79.0) 473 | tobece 
Petroleum and products........... do 54.8 54.7 62.4 51.6 | 51.6 45.5 171.9 180.9 166.2 173.7 148.7 
Motor fuel and gasoline........ mil. bbl... 2.2 2.3 | 2.3 1.9 2.2 1.2 6.8 7.2 7.6 6.5 $3 Hard ve 
mil. dol... . 12.8 13.5 | 14.3 14.2 | 14.4 | 8.3 40.7 44.8 5076 41.8 87.0 Sisal 
Gas oil, distillate and residual fuel | | ’ | 
Re RT Ls ney SR OB mil. bbl... . 3.5 5.0 | 4.2 3.0 | 3.0 3.6 13.3 | 13.5 10.4 12.4 96 Mani 
mil. dol. 9.9 15.0 | 14.1 8.7 | 8.4 9.8 38.9 | 38.9 30.3 36.9 26.9 
Lubricating oils. ............... mil. bbl... . .| 9 6 1.1 1.0 1.3 1.0 | 2.6 | 3.0 3.1 3.6 32 1 Wool, x 
mil. dol. 14.3 10.6 16.0 13.1) 15.8 | 13.9 || 40.9 43.8 43.9 50.0 4's 
ey Pee thous. s. tons 320 282 | 312 311 299 | 3i¢4 914 880 725 869 94 
mil. dol. 45.8 43.0} 46.8 39.8 39.1 85.8 || 135.4| 131.1| 105.8| 122.5) get | Se 
Ferroalloys and nonferrous metals...... do 11.3 10.7 | 11.3 27.6 | 25.5 | 18.7 33.3 34.7 | 45.5 62.2 718 Undress 
Metal manufactures ... do 26.6 25.9} 28.5 24.3) 26.4] 25.1 81.0 91.0) 81.5 89.3] 1 | Sentile 
Machinery, excluding Type I '* ..do.. 243.3 226.6 | 271.2 193% | 217.5/ 199.0 || 741.2} 819.1} 691.5] 684.1] @ops Cots 
Excluding all “special category” ' 5 do 221.3 207.5 251.8 78.2 | 203.3 | 184.6 680.7 | 767.6 | 647.0 | 638.2 566.1 Buris 
Electrical, excluding Type I '4 _ .do 69.6 63.0 12.6 56.5| 66.9 51.6 205.2 | 226.6| 182.8] 187.9] 4655 
Excluding all “special category”’'5.. .do 50.4 47.2 56.8 43.6 45.1 | 39.9 154.4 185.4 | 147.2 | 154.1 128.5 Flax, 
Power generating and distribu- — | 1} | | Wool 
tion | 6 - ie 2. 28 94} 10.8] 10.0 8.4 7.3 || 81.5 35.4 31.4| 80.9) a7 Wool 
Household appliances! 7. . eon we 8.7 9.2 13.1 | 7.6 | 9.6 | 9.7 || 31.0 | 44.6 27.6 26.2 26.9 Silk 1 
Radio and television mies ie 6.7 6.7 8.3 | 6.4 | 6.9 6.2 i 21.7 | 25.9 le 24.8 29.7 19.5 Synt. 
Radio and television, Type 11's a * 19.2 15.7 | 15.8 12.9 11.8 | 11.7 | 50.8 | 41.2 | 35.6 33.8 36.5 * Rs 
Industrial excluding all “special | i] } 
category” ..do.. 129.6 117.1 143.0 | 98.8 114.7 102.8 || 389.7 | 417.2 | 366.1 363.8 316.3 ' 
Engines, Luann’ and parts, h.ec... .do.. 11.9 | 10.1 | 12.6 | 10.0 10.0 10.8 || 34.7 | 39.2 | 39.7 36.6 90.9 
Construction, exeavating, mining, and i| | } Sswmil 
related machinery do....| 41.9 37.8 46.2 27.7 $1.7 | 35.8 i} 125.9 140.7 | 114.0 106.7 95.3 
Machine tools and aeeeens ma- | i} | } ‘ 
chines '*.. 2... .... 2... do 28.7 22.6 29.9} 16.2 20.7 11.9 || 81.2) 4.7] 60.9 61.1| as) "RE: 
Gee PIIEIES, occ cccbadcccccnce do 47.0 46.6 54.3 | 44.8 52.3 44.2 || 147.8 | 162.6 | 151.4 159.5 Mis 
I Ree wnctinwbities vs ob de do 9.2 10.3 13.0 8.8 11.1 13.2 || $2.5 | 46.2 37.8 21.9 3.1 New 
Tractors and parts. . do.. 26.7 27.6 32.4 20.0 24.8 24.2 || 86.6 | 99.3 77.8 77.2 8.1 
Excluding all “special category” 19. do....| 23.9 24.2 28.9 17.8 22.4 | 21.6 || 77.0 89.0 68.8 65.3 61.9 Petrole 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, and service | Crue 
equipment do 124.6 124.4 151.6 100.6 113.9 | 102.8 400.7 | 438.8 309.9 266.3 S174 
Excluding all “special category” '?. do..... 83.1 83.0 90.5 85.2 91.7 73.4 256.5 | 264.9) 228.1 213.4) 2003 Resi 
Commercial- “type motor trucks, i] } | 
new........ vec eesees. [thousands 12.7 11.8 11.7 12.9 12.9 9.4 | 6.2) 31.6 34. 31.2] 331 Precio 
mil. dol... 23.3 22.5 24.3 24.6 24.0 7.9 | 70.0 | 61.4 68.1 64.6 65 Diar 
ers cars and re: 1} Re 
new. eal a . [thousands 13.8 15.7 15.0 | 16.1 17.7 11.9 |} 44.5 | 46.6 34.5 28.8 45.6 
mil. dol. 25.1 27.3 28.0 26.9 30.7 21.6 || 80.4 85.3 60.6 49.7 m4 CG 
Aireraft (largely “special category” Do's > aes «< 89.3 59.9 76.4 55.4 47.9 41.9 || 225.6 257.5 205.3 192.3 145.2 
Railway transportation equipment a. ou at 4.9 5.3 6.3 10.1 12.4 9.1 |) 16.5 28.0 32.6 29.6 314 In 
Cc sgunete and related products, excluding | 
T ‘ Dees 57.3 56.3 66.6 64.2 73.2 66.6 || 180.2 209.9 204.5 222.8 204.0 Tron a 
Peeluding all “special category”! 5... do... _| 56.5 55.4 65.2 | 61.9 70.3 64.6 || 177.1] 208.4 201.6 218.0 19%.8 
Medicinal an ohn. | | a 
preparations ae ae do 13.6 | 14.3 17.7 15.7 17.4| 16.1|| 45.6 57.2 54.4 59.5) 42 
Chemical specialties. . ~aeetieda do | 19.1 | 19.3 22.1 21.5 24.0 | 21.3 | 60.5 | 68.4 64.4 71.7 66.8 
Industrial chemicals '* do... 9.7 8.5 9.6 9.2 10.8 | 10.5 7.8 | 28.7 31.0 31.4 4 
Small arms, ammunition, and ports (largely IBRD 
“special category”)... ... do... 37.7 | 47.2 30.9 | 53.8 | 46.5 64.9 || 115.7] 182.4 252.4 154.3 165.3 
Other nonagriculturai ‘+ do 93.6 87.3 96.8 | 101.6 94.3 | 96.3 77.6 321.0 286.5 304.5 292.1 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 7 be ser 
econor 
Economic CLAsses | | | The 
plants 
eee ae ...mil. dol. 235.4 | 207.4 | 233.5 | 206.6 196.3 | 208.5 676.3 670.8 644.9 611.1 6114 ’ 
Indexes: Value................. 1936-38 = 100 372 | 7 | 369 326 310 | 329 | 356 353 339 | becaus 
Umit value. iic.cccccee: ee | 234 | 238 235 | 229 227 | 228 236 231 232 229 pe) stallat 
Quantity.............. eo ae 159 | 138 157 142 | 137 | 144 151 153 146 140 ul 
Crude foodstuffs................. mil. dol...| 190.7/| 175. 207.9 | 232.8 | 203.0] 208.5 574.4 514.6 513.0 582.1| O43) tanks 
Indexes: Value................ 1936-38 = 100 672 | 619 | 732 | 820 | 715 734 || 674 604 602 i 
Unit value... ........., sth a 505| 507) S512) 540) 553] 586 || 508 518 527 523 | s&| Compa 
SE. Sococecnt-ck es ee 133 | 122 | 143 152 | 129 | 125 | 133 117 114 131 %) pulver 
Manufactured foodstuffs......... mil. dol 85.5 | 76.3 106.1 | 81.6 | 88.1 7.9 267.8 308.3 296.2 236.4 261.6 are 
EE, c, ccdeiceteoes 1936-38 = 100 271 | 242 336 | 258 | 279 310 283 325 313 2 28 ur 
Unit value........... ow ip ae 213 | 215 219 | 219 217 216 216 221 226 221 at provid 
Quantity.......... ee ...do 127 | 112 154 118 129 | 143 || 131 147 138 113 iw produc 
Semimanufactures............... mil. dol 226.3 | 222.1 243.7 | 175.0 166.5 | 182.7 692.2 758.6 664.5 571.6 524. 
eee ae 1936-38 = 100 540 530 581 | 417 397 436 | 550 603 528 4 att The 
SM. 0 6.40ed'n mos vecom@enle< 239 242 242 229 228 226 | 241 236 232 a will h 
RS Sees Fp do 226 219 240 182 174 193 | 228 255 228 197 18 
Finished manufactures... ....... mil.dol...| 175.5} 165.8| 200.8) 146.6| 162.8| 175.7 542.1] 560.1} 537.6| 655.1) M454) feqniy 
NE WOE bod i nn en cedovee 1936-38 = 100 440 | 416 504 | 368 409 | 441 453 468 450 464 40 bank’ 
UT SS 8 ee do... .| 286 | 284 283 | 236 237 |- —s-284 | 284 286 288 290 s s 
SPEEDS 228 a50i.icdntcodeee: do....! 154 147 178 128 143 155 |i 160 164 156 160 I of £5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
June | 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
ee - . 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 2®—Continued 
—_—_ . 
— Monthly Quarterly 
— 1953 1954 1953 1954 
1954 Item 
—— First | Second | Third | Fourth | First 
First January February March | January | February; March quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
' ter — 
; ParinciPAL COMMODITIES 
imports, total...:.......... mil. dol...| 882.5 | 385.1 405.4 | 871.1] $89.8| 862.0 || 1,123.0 | 1,082.1 | 1,012.2] 966.3 | 1,072.9 
ie MS» dybe Sugebessuak mil, lb... .. 31.2 20.9 30.9 24.7 25.6 31.2 83.0 88.1 92. 65.6 81.5 
“ mil. dol... . 14.1 10.9 15.5 12.8 14.7 15.9 40.6 46.3 48.0 36.7 43.4 
80.7 fides and skins 7 :z........0006 «+. ) mil. pieces.. 6.2 sae 6.8 3.6 3.0 4.4 18.1 26.8 17.9 12.3 11.0 
4 \mil. dol... . 5.3 4.8 5.9 3.5 3.1 4.2 16.0 26.0 19.6 12.1 10.8 
81 | Grsine, fodders, and feeds............... te 16.3 10.9 10.3 8.1 10.2 9.0 37.5 51.9 49.9 70.1 27.3 
148.3 fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables....... .do.. 19.9 20.2 - 26.7 19.8 18.4 20.5 66.8 60.8 54.6 62.6 58.8 
140.6 (Cocoa or cacao beans.............. jmil. lb... 72.9 55.3 48.4 97.2 60.5 26.7 176.6 183.9 100.8 104.8 184.4 
39.1 \mil. dol.. 20.1 15.1 13.1 35.7 25.1 11.9 48.3 52.3 30.6 36.0 12.7 
Se ee ceveees jmmil. Ub... 243.0 239.6 | 296.9 300.3 252.5) 256.1 779.4) 618.6| 649.4 739.0| 808.8 
\mil. dol. 123.6 121.6 150.4 162.5 140.7 158.4 395.5 | 325.0) 351.5] 396.3| 461.6 
BED MERI sc 00 c sc cccccccece vee jmil. Ub. ; 614.8 | 577.0| 816.0) 591.8| 682.2| 837.8 || 2,007.8 | 2,423.8 | 2,210.4| 970.9 | 2,111.7 
45 mil. dol. 33.3 31.2 44.5 32.0 36.9 45.5 109.0 136.4 2 538.44 '114.3 
BE IRGUBRGE. 5, 000. cccccccccceses mil. lb.....) 143.2 108.5 127.2 | 105.6 95.5| 106.9 378.9} 399.0| 352.7) 319.0) 308.0 
16.9 f \mil. dol... . $5.5 28.8 33.5 18.7 17.1 18.9 97.7 93.3 5 64.8 54.6 
33.3 Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds { mil. /b.22.. 74.4 51.4 72.0 79.2 - 564 54.6 197.7 245.9 202.4 218.1 190.4 
47 (mil. dol. 11.9 10.0 12.0 13.5 9.3 9.4 33.8 43.1 34.3 $1.5 32.2 
47.3 | Tobaceo, unmanufactured......... {ne —.. 8,9 8.3 9.1 8.1 7.9 9.1 26.3 26.3 27.4 25.4 25.1 
M87 mil. dol... . 7.1 6.5 7.1 6.3 6.2 7.0 20.8 20.4 21.4 19.5 19.5 
5.3 | fiard vegetable fibers....... ye wy do... 5.9 4.9 8.9 4.1 5.3 4.7 19.7 17.8 13.6 14.6 14.1 
87.0 Sia) and henequen............. thous. |. ton 13.0 9.7 21.1 Wd 17.1 13.2 43.8 35.7 32.6 43.3 41.4 
mil. dol 3.2 2.5 6.5 2.2 3.5 2.6 12.2 8.7 1.2 9.1 8.3 
96 Manila and abaca..............jthous. l. ton 5.7 3.9 3.8 3.3 2.5 3.6 13.3 17.2 12.7 9.9 9.4 
26.9 mil. dol... . . 2.2 1.8 1.9 1.4 1.1 1.4 5.8 8.1 5.3 4.2 3.9 
3.2 | Wool, unmanufactured.::........ — 1b.23,. . 40.9 28.6 31.6 17.1 14.3 17.8 101.1 76.9 72.6 50.0 49.2 
a3 mil. dol..... 39.0 29.2 30.0 19.4 14.6 19.0 98.2 76.0 69.2 52.0 53.0 
924 | imports, total.......... mil. dol...| 630.8 512.2 | 686.7 | 471.5] 477.0] 611.4 || 1,629.7 | 1,730.3 | 1,644.0 | 1,589.9 | 1,459.9 
14.1 Wek including i crrveurcrets si 7 do... 14.6 12.8 17.7 15.6 15.2 16.1 45.1 47.8 52.5 48.5 46.8 
TL8 | Undressed furs... . . Hats sate Mie 1.4 5.2 9.5 6.6 1.3 4.8 22.1 17.7 14.5 13.9 18.6 
15.1 | ‘Textiles and textile manufactures........ do.. 40.7 36.0 41.1 29.9 $1.9 $1.3 117.7 118.8) 114.2} 118.4 93.1 
609.8 Cotton manufactures........:..... do. . 5.3 4.7 6.0 5.3 5.4 4.4 16.0 17.2 18.6 20.9 15.1 
566.1 Burlaps...... <4 jmil. lb.. 49.7 38.6 41.8 32.9 38.9 45.2 130.1 107.1 92.3 106.0) 117.1 
165.0 \mil. dol 9.3 7.0 7.2 5.3 6.6 8.0 23.5 18.2 15.8 18.0 19.9 
128.5 Flax, hemp, and ramie................ do... 3.1 2.9 3.0 2.5 2.6 2.1 9.1 7.0 7.7 10.0 1.2 
Wool semimanufactures............... do. 4.0 3.8 3.7 2.1 2.3 2.8 11.5 13.2 8.8 8.7 pe | 
25.1 Wool manufactures.................. do. 6.7 5.5 6.6 5.6 5.3 4.2 18.7 25.2 29.5 24.8 15.1 
26.9 Silkemanufactures................... do 3.3 2.6 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.0 8.5 6.9 9.8 9.7 6.6 
a Synthetic fibers and manufactures. do. 2.9 3.2 4.8 1.4 1.8 1.8 11.0 11.0 8.8 4.9 5.0 
. * Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 
inches in length oth than . 
316.3 hey ae leah nen (mil. Ib... . 5.4 6.2 10.7 1.4 2.0 22.3 24.3 16.1 5.7 4.2 
90.9 \mil. dol... 2.0 2.1 3.7 3 5 i 7.8 8.1 5.3 1.8 1.5 
Sawmill products.::.............. {mil. bd. ft...| 189.3 195.5 239.3 135.5 211.6) 233.5 624.0) 731.9| 753.1 661.5} $80.7 
- uae] a3 a | Me] Wo] ee] el abet | abee| aster] tet | alte 
and terials. -:...... do... 75.3 71.1 : $ 4. : ? : Y : : 
48.5 -.. peepaunenec: me 191 171 167 144 172 179 | 529 566 527 536 495 
Mis (mil. dol... . . 22.9 21.2 21.2 17.6 21.1 22.0 65.2 69.4 63.8 64.7 60.8 
33.1 ee {thous. 8. fon 392 378 423 357 392 454 || 1,192.4 | 1,269.7 | 1,243.3 | 1,298.7 | 1,202.3 
a3 wird] 2) a a] eS] eg] BS Mee) Ha) ues) ae es 
. Petroleum and products.:......... , ieca 65.4 57. . 0. 67. . 187. ; 185. : ‘ 
Gaede petreloaze £2 SRC imii. bbl... 18.5 16.3 20.2 17.9 17.6 21.7 55.0 60.8 60.3 57.0 57. 
sit 4 mil. dol..... 38.8 35.1 41.7 41.5 39.7 49.3 || 115.6] 123.2 132.4 130.3} 130.5 
250.3 Residual fuel oi].:<:.........0. mil. bbl... . 16.0 12.8 13.3 15.5 13.8 12.4 | 42.1 32.3 25.9 39.2 41.6 
mil. dol... . . 24.7 20.0 20.3 26.5 25.2 22.3 64.9 51.9 45.4 71.6 74.0 
rd Precious and semiprecious stones... .. .mil. dol.. . 11.4 16.4 18.7 16.6 11.7 14.1 46.5 41.8 45.4 45.4 42.4 
5 Diamonds: 
Meme, Wihout..:... ccccccccce: {thous. caral.. 28 &4 111 83 43 71 223 164 170 177 197 
na meen) 3] Se) Se) SL | | a eee) ee 
; ee thous. carat. 
145.2 ghee {mil. dol... 3.9 4.4 4.9 3.7 3.4 4.2 18. 12.7 12.3 12.4 11.4 
a8 a Sa thous. carat..| 1,108| 1,05: 865 | 1,396 916| 1,079 3,024 | 3,463) 3,634| 3,394] 3,391 
204 ai dol) 33] 3S] BS] 4S] | SS Rig ee eee 
7 Tron and stee]-mi!] ee |thous. s. ton 145 6 6 
196.5 ee {mil dol...| 20.1] 13,9| 22.6 7.1 7.5 8.4 56.6| $82.1] 74.3] 42.4] 23.0 
Bee fi ; 
w lootnotes at end of table (Continued on Page 28) 
30.4 . 
165.3 IBRD Loan needed. Sterling for the loan has been ‘Transmission Co. to construct, own, and 
292 | oer made available to the bank by the operate the transmission system. Sui 
ee (Continued from Page 16) United Kingdom out of its sterling Gas Transmission Co. will purchase the 
A 2 : . 
be served by natural gas to the greatest Subscription to the bank’s capital. gas from Pakistan Petroleum, Ltd. 
i Reietaien The bank’s loan is for a term of 20 When construction of the system is 
— ; ge. ; years and bears interest of 4% percent completed, Burmah Oil Co. (Pakistan 
The capital cost of new industrial 4 year, including the statutory 1 per- Trading) Ltd. a subsidiary of the 
eid plants, for instance, would be reduced cent commission charged by the bank. Burmah Oil Co., under a 20-year con- 
4 because, compared with oil-burning in- Amortization will begin August 1, 1956. tract, will act as managing agents for 
ui} Mallations, gas requires no storage The loan is guaranteed by the Govern- the Sui Gas Transmission Co. 
“ tanks or pumping equipment; and in ment of Pakistan, and will be secured 
is comparison with coal, storage handling, by a trust deed with Baring Brothers Brazil’s 1958-54 peanut crop is fore- 
ot} PUlverizing, burning, and ash handling & Co., Ltd., of London, as trustees. _ cast at 186,290 tons, or 21 percent 
9 are unnecessary. Natural gas may also The producer of the gas at the Sui above production in 1952-53, the U. S. 
iw Provide a raw material for chemical field is Pakistan Petroleum, Ltd. a Department of Agriculture reports. Of 
sas products, such as synthetic fertilizers. company owned 70 percent by the Bur- this quantity, about 18,740 tons proba- 
| the total cost of the Sui gas project mah Oil Co. and nearly 30 percent by bly will be set aside for planting and 
P will be equivalent to about £9 million the Pakistan Government. In February an estimated 22,000 tons will be used 
rm (equivalent to US$25.2 million); the 1954 the Pakistan Industrial Develop- for food or in confectioneries, leaving 
4 k’s loan will provide the equivalent ment Corp. and Burmah Oil Co. brought about 145,500 tons available for crush- 
of £5 million of the foreign exchange about the formation of the Sui Gas ing. 
Weel June 21, 1954 27 
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° ton it should be announced early i 

No Export Subsidy enough so that U. S, exporters and for- Program Proposed To Market 
For 1954 Cotton eign importers, as well as the cotton Wheat Product in Far East Ge 

A . industry generally, could make plans An experimental program f 

No export subsidies on cotton will be for a full marketing year. Even though essing timited puaetiaien of a = 
authorized for the 1954-55 marketing most foreign growths of cotton were wheat product called boulgour and test. Th 
season, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra then selling at prices several cents be- ing acceptance of it in Far Eastern Deut 
Taft Benson announced on June 11, It '0W our domestic price, I announced countries through commercial. channels | | 5 
. . that we would not institute an export is under consideration by the U, S. De der 
was explained that the announcement subsidy on cotton during the 1953-54 partment of Agriculture. This experi- lags 
was made well in advance of the new marketing season. mental program would be aimed stad 
marketing year, which begins August 1, “That announcement proved effective seeking new outlets for U. S.-producag Th 
in order to assure a continued orderly in helping to provide orderly market- wheat. ists 
movement of United States cotton in is for the 1953 crop. Today, with for- Under the proposed program, limite port 
snterndtional trade eign cotton substantially in line prict- quantities of the product would be lishe 
internatio: C wise with our own cotton, there would essed from CCC-owned wheat by U.S with 
Secretary Benson’s statement fol- appear to be every reason to continue commercial firms and these firms would A 
lows: during the 1954-55 season the same ex- distribute the product in the Far Bag tatic 
“At the beginning of the 1953-54 port policy we adopted last year, and to test consumer acceptance. About liger 
marketing season for cotton I took a we propose to do so. I am making the 500,000 bushels of CCC-owned wheat eign 
definite position with regard to export announcement well ahead of picking would be made available for use in th of ¢ 

subsidies on the crop then starting to time so that the cotton industry need experimental program, under terms to 
market. At that time—mid-August not delay in making marketing plans be negotiated between CCC and inte. | 


1953—I said that if the Department 
were to use an export subsidy on cot- 


for the coming year.” (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Aug. 31, 1953; p. 18.) 


ested processors who wish to partic. 
pate, the Department of Agriculture gaig 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS ®—Continued 
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Monthly 1] Quarterly A G 
| | 
1953 1954 1953 
Item | __ res = = 
| | | | 
| || First Second Third Fourth 
January | February | March January | February March | quarter | quarter | quarter } quarter R sk, 
vet | a ih wi — er, eee 1 “= 
PRINCIPAL ComMopities—Continued 
Nonagricultural Imports—Continued : 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ- | . 
ney SEDGE Ee os oc cece ccccsveeccces 141.4 142.5 144.5 122.4 115.1 117.0 i} 428.4 465.5 414.2 353.2 
Pe ndvce coccccevdcequecce ct do | 26.5 23.0 21.6 31.3 25.2 20.1 || 71.2 82.6 85.9 79.7 “i 
TL | cicacenece 66eeGae +e os do | 11.4 17.2 20.2 16.0 10.8 13.2 1} 48.8 38.5 56.2 39.4 40.0 
eebeceseccwacvecesoes mil. lb... ... 100.0 124.7 104.8 69.6 111.2 86.4 |) 329.5 437.6 344.4 231.5 
mil. dol.. 34.3 43.0 36.3 20.9 32.2 26.2 || 113.7 142.3 107.6 70.1 a4 
NE FG a cabivccdoceoscvccecs > Uilie ween 96.0 84.2 72.9 86.1 93.9 103.4 i} 253.0 264.5 188.1 209.1 ah 
mil. dol... 12.9 10.5 9.7 10.2 11.6 12.4 | 33.1 33.6 23.8 25.4 
Plchesd ST seve... cccccccccccces: mil. Wb... 21.1 22.2 19.9 19.3 15.0 23.4 || 63.1 67.2 65.3 65.1 ba 
mil. dol... 10.3 11.3 10.3 9.9 7.4 11.5 || 31.9 34.0 36.2 33.9 
Bee 6Gcccccccvcccecccedeoes jmil. lb...... 25.9 20.9 25.2 20.1 14.3 15.2 }| 72.1 61.9 54.0 59.6 
mil. dol... 30.7 24.6 29.2 18.9 12.6 13.7 | 84.4 69.4 62.0 52.8 
Mine y cite ccscotedcoescesec jm ie ake 55.3 54.9 107.5 132.6 127.8 155.5 | 217.7 460.5 350.4 366.5 
. mil. dol... 5.8 5.8 8.9 8.3 7.2 9.8 | 20.5 35.2 24.5 20.6 
Maehinery and vehicles................. do.... $1.4 31.7 38.9 24.8 30.0 30.1 102.1 98.2 73.8 79.0 
Agricultural machinery and implements.do.... 9.4 10.5 9.8 6.5 8.4 10,0 | 29.7 23.8 10.0 8.5), 
tn Jo kee dees 5 xs | ae 13.3 12.1 17.8 11.4 12.4 10.8 | 43.1 45.0 41.2 44.4 
Automobiles and trucks......... {thousands . . . 3.4 3.3 3.7 2.4 2.8 3.2 10.4 8.6 7.9 4.0 
\mil. dol..... 5.1 5.0 5.8 3.4 4.0 4.2 15.9 13.7 8.6 5.8 
Chemicals and related products.......... Geese 21.4 24.5 82.8 23.0 23.2 26.1 78.8 86.8 64.3 63.4 
Industrial chemicals..................do.. 6.0 4.9 7.6 4.4 4.8 4.3 18.5 21.3 17.3 17.4 Ts 
Fertilizers and materials. ....... (naa s. ton. | 232 297 376 243 253 338 | 905 967 515 543 (4 
il. dol... . .| 11.0 14.2 16.9 10.7 I 12.2 16.0 42.1 44.7 25.2 25.6 Bi 














. Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area 
totals, while only that part not classed as ‘‘special category’’ is 
included in continent and country totals (see headnote). 
2See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special 
category’’ exports include those commodities not reported —— 
rately; Type II, those commodities reported separately for wh 
country of destination is not available. 
* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the coun- 2 Oil equivalent. 
tries shown. * Clean content pounds. : 
*The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet bloc include as tity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms d@ 
Albania, Depts. Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Ru- weight which are included in the value figures. 


machines, toasters, percolators, fans, irons, ranges, etc. 
* Consists of radio communication and signaling apparatus, 
” Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category’’ Type IL 
2 Imports for consumption. 


ch * Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a fe 
small items not reported in pieces. 


mania in addition to the countries shown. 


5 Includes Palestine previous to January 1954. 
*Includes Nansei and Nanpo Islands, n. e. c. previous to January 


1954. 
t Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 
* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West 


Africa. 


* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of March 1954. 
*” This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), Trieste, in addition 


to the countries sho 


wn. 
41 Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mau- 
ritius and Dependencies, and British East Africa. 

2% Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 
% Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category,’’ Type I. 
*® Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category,’’ Type I and IT. 
* Includes generating, transforming or converting, and transmis- 
sion and distribution apparatus. 


Includes refrigerators and other appliances such as washing 


* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured ecoppét 
value also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; valu 
also covers small items of lead manufactures. 

* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nicktl 
value also covers small items of nickel manufactures, - 

Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and i 
content of ores. 

» Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value 
also covers small items of zinc manufactures. ot 

(x) than $50,000. 

* Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled the 
nae Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regu 
issued in December 1950 which prohibit the importation of 
goods without license. Licenses are being issued only in 
cases and for goods in which there had been no Chinese 
subsequent to the effective date of the F. A. C. Regulations. 
accordance with general practice, goods of Chinese origin are 
to China regardless of country from which purchase was made. 
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German |mport-Export 
Directory Issued 


The 1954 edition of “ABC der 
Deutschen Wirtschaft” has been 
jssued by the publishers, ABC 
der Deutschen Wirtschaft Ver- 
Jagsgeselischaft m. b. H., Darm- 
stadt, Germany. 

This buyers’ and sellers’ guide 
lists German importers and ex- 
porters by commodity, and is pub- 
jished in the German language 
with an index in English. 

A copy is available for consul- 
tation in the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 











German Factory Site 
For Sale or Rent 


A German manufacturing firm is of- 
fering for rent or sale to an American 
frm a factory area in southwest Ger- 

The site is described by the owners 
as follows: The factory is located on 
federal highway 317 in the Loerrach- 
Schopfheim (Baden) region, about 20 
kilometers from the Swiss border. Rail 
connections are good, a railroad station 
being situated 250 meters from the fac- 
tory. The factory grounds cover ap- 
proximately 20,000 square meters, of 
which about 10,000 are usable factory 


space. 

Photographs and a drawing showing 
layout and utilities available in each 
building may be obtained on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
3, D. C. 

Skilled labor is said to be plentiful 
in the region. 

Inquiries are invited by Gebrueder 
Krafft, K.G. Lederwerke (Krafft 
Brothers Leather Works, Limited Part- 
nership), 17b Fahrnau, Baden, Germany. 





Ceylon Seeks Bids on Drugs 
Needed by Health Services 


Bids are invited by the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Health, P.O. 
Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon, for the fol- 
lowing drugs required by the Director 
of Health Services: 

® Preparations of the sulfonamide 
group, including 1 million tablets of 
sulfaguanidine, 2 million tablets of sulfa- 
thiazole, and 1 million tablets of sulfa- 

. Bids will be accepted until 
July 27. 

® 1,050,000 vials of crystalline peni- 
tillin, Bids will be accepted until July 6. 

Copies of the bid forms and schedules 


June 21, 1954 





Bidding on NATO Projects To Be 


Open to American Business Firms 


American firms will be given an opportunity to bid on contracts 
under the infrastructure (military construction) program of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the U. S. Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense jointly announced on June 15. 

Specific opportunities to participate in the program will be reported 


to the business community by the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, 

The program provides for the con- 
struction of such facilities as tactical 
airfields, petroleum storage tanks and 
distribution pipelines, telecommunica- 
tions, radio navigational aids, training 
areas, and radar installations required 
for the support of allied military forces 
assigned to NATO military headquar- 
ters, such as Supreme Headquarters Al- 
lied Powers Europe (SHAPE), and Su- 
preme Allied Commander Atlantic 
(SACLANT). 

Construction projects in Norway, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey are included in the program. 
These projects are in addition to na- 
tional military construction programs 
of the individual countries. 


Program To Cost $2 Billion 

Total cost of the program is esti- 
mated to exceed $2 billion. Authoriza- 
tions already granted for approved pro- 
grams total $1.6 billion, of which a 
substantial amount still is available for 
international competitive bidding. The 
remaining $400 million is earmarked for 
programs during 1954-56. Currency of 
payment will be determined by the coun- 
try calling for bids. 

Under a ruling of the North Atlantic 
Council, contracts for NATO infrastruc- 
ture projects normally are let under a 
system of international competitive bid- 
ding to assure maximum economy and 
to make sure that NATO countries fi- 
nancing these projects get maximum 
returns in both defense and monetary 
value. 

Specific opportunities for interna- 
tional competitive bidding under this 
program will be reported by BFC in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. Following 
announcement that a particular project 
is open to international competitive bid- 
ding, American firms desiring to bid 
should make their interest known to the 
designated agency of the NATO coun- 





are available for review on loan from 
the Commercial’ Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For bidding purposes, these 
documents may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 





try in which the project is to be con- 
structed. The names and addresses of 
these agencies may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- . 
eo of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. i 

All NATO countries, before providing 
information on which companies can 
base their bids, require potential bidders 
to establish their competence and re- 
sponsibility. To meet this requirement, 
interested firms should prepare a brief 
resume of their operations with special 
reference to similar work done for other 
countries or for the U. S. Government. 
This information should be sent to the 
foreign procurement office with a copy 
to the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
G. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

American firms seeking contracts for 
NATO projects in foreign countries are 
reminded that the normal regulations 
of these countries regarding foreign 
firms doing business in their territories 
will apply. Information on foreign coun- 
try regulations may be obtained from 
the Office of Economic Affairs, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Cornmerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. 





Automotive Vehicles To Be 
Purchased by Paraguay 


Bids are invited by the Direccion del 
Servicio Tren, the transportation branch 
of the Paraguayan armed forces, for 
supplying .94 automotive vehicles to the 
army, as follows: 60 five- to six-ton 
truck chassis, 150- to 160-inch wheel- 
base; 3 five- to six-ton truck chassis, 
170- to 175-inch wheelbase; 2 five- to 
six-ton truck chassis, 134-inch wheel- 
base; 11\six-cylinder passenger cars; 2 
ambulances; 8 four-wheel-drive jeeps; 
4 dump trucks; 1 1,000-gallon water 
tank truck; 2 four-wheel-drive pick ups; 
1 repair truck. 

A copy of the specifications—in 
Spanish—is available for review pur- 
poses on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to Direc- 
cion del Servicio Tren, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 
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W. German Producer 
Seeks U. S. Partner 


A German manufacturer of surgical 
and dental instruments, Karl Klappe- 
necker Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments Factory, is seeking a U. S. part- 
ner in a position to invest $20,000 to 
$40,000 in the enterprise and qualified 
to assume the business management of 
the plant. The plant is located in 
Tuttlingen, the center of West Ger- 
many’s surgical instrument industry. 

The firm estimates that 50 percent 
of its present production is exported to 
the United States, and the remainder 
to South America, India, Europe, and 
West German export dealers. It also 
claims to have made deliveries to the 
U. S. Army. 


A list of products manufactured by 
Klappenecker and a copy of a state- 
ment prepared by the firm are avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with Karl Klappenecker Sur- 
gical and Dental Instruments Factory, 
Nendingen, Kreis Tuttlingen, Wuert- 
temberg, West Germany. 





Ethiopia Wants Boats 
For Coast Guard 


Bids are invited until July 10 by the 
Government of Ethiopia, for the supply 
of boats and ships for use by the Ethi- 
opian Coast Guard, now being or- 
ganized. General requirements are as 
follows: 

® Two corvettes with diesels, capa- 
ble of a speed of 15 knots, and each 
having accommodations for a minimum 
of 125 cadets in hammocks and about 
10 officers and 60 crew members. 

@ Nine coastal patrol boats 50 to 56 
feet long, of wood, each to be equipped 
with two diesel motors and capable of 
a speed of 15 knots, and having accom- 
modations for 20 persons. 

® Various types of boats, including 4 
lifeboats, 10 cutters, 5 gigs (pulling), 5 
whale boats, 34 dinghies, and 1 motor- 
boat. 

A specification sheet in French is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to Repre- 
sentant de Sa Majeste Imperiale en 
Erythree, Bureaux du Conseiller Naval, 
Asmara, Eritrea, Ethiopia. 





Portuguese production of dynamite 
and other explosives was estimated at 
2,407 metrie tons (1 metric ton—2,205 
pounds) in 1953 and at 2,112 tons in 
1952. 
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New Zealand Needs 
Swiveling Crane 


The New Zealand Ministry of 
Works is inviting bids until July 
27 for the supply cf a swiveling 
erane suitable for mounting on 
G. M. C. truck chassis model 
Cc. C. W. 353, required by the 
New Zealand Forest Service. 


Bids are to be sent direct to the 
Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, Wellington C. 1, New Zea- 
land. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or the Office of the 
Commercial Counsellor, New Zea- 
land Embassy, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 











Sand, Gravel Company 
Proposed in Turkey 


A Turkish construction contractor 
wishes to interest an American sand 
and gravel firm in collaborating with 
him to form a company to operate 
sand and gravel quarrie$ at Istanbul 
and Adana, Turkey. The contractor, 
Kemal Askin, envisages mechanized 
quarry operations, with the American 
participant providing the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Askin claims to hold a 25-year 
concession to take sand and gravel from 
the bed of the Seyhan River, which 
flows through Adana; and he states 
that sand and gravel requirements for 
Istanbul can be met from shallow sea 
water near Istanbul. He estimates 
Adana’s daily requirements at 600 cubic 
yards, and Istanbul’s at 3,000 cubic 
yards, with the price delivered in 
Adana at $2 per cubic yard and in Is- 
tanbul at $4 per cubic yard. He claims 
that both cities’ requirements are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Yuksek Muhendis Kemal 
Askin, Inseat Muteahhidi, 12 Yeni Otel 
Pasaji, Adana, Turkey. 


U. S. Market Sought for 
Ceylonese Handicrafts 


The Ceylon Government is endeavor- 
ing to promote the sale of Ceylonese 
handicrafts in the United States. The 
following classes of goods are avail- 
able: Tortoise shell articles, ebony 
goods, coir goods, Dumbara mat ware, 
brass and copper articles, costume 
jewelry, lace, lacquered coconut-wood 
articles, Kandyan silverware, Kandyan 
brass and copper ware, and Kalutara 
basket ware. 

Merchandise must be ordered direct 








ee 


from Ceylon and shipping time is 
usually 6 to 8 weeks. Relatively small 


orders will be promptly executed, while 


large orders require some time for 
delivery after acceptance of order. Cey. 
jon authérities urge that importers jp. 
terested in purchasing for the Christ. 
mas holiday trade send in their orders 
promptly. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Third Secretary, Embassy of Ceylon, 


2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing. 
ton, D. C, 





LICENSING _ 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 


Electrical Appliances: 

New Zealand—Esquire A 
Ltd. (designer and small-scale many 
factur of electrical appliances), 5 War. 
ing Taylor St., Wellington, is interested 
in obtaining U. S. license for the many. 
facture in New Zealand of coffee 
2- to 5-gallon capacity, suitable for 
restaurants. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Industrial Equipment: 

Germany—Luther-Werke, Luther & 
Jordan (manufacturer of trailers for 
trucks, bodies for buses and othe 
special vehicles, armored maintenance 
trucks, ambulances, special apparatu 
for all kinds of industries, and a wi 
line of static and dynamic hydraule 
machinery), 249-255 Frankfurterstrasse, 
Braunschweig, is interested in a 
ranging to manufacture under liceng 
in Germany, complete equipment, spare 
parts and accessories, Firm is partic 
ularly interested in negotiating cor 
tracts with American firms presently 
supplying equipment under U. §, of 
shore procurement programs, for whom 
it would also undertake to serve 
overhaul, and rebuild such equipment 
Luther-Werke states it is prepared #0 
meet production requirements for Ger 
man contingents of the EDC (Europea 
Defense Community) program and # 
ready to produce under American license 
equipment for this program, 


Machinery: 

Belgium—Ateliers J. Hanrez {me 
chanical engineers; manufacturer 
exporter of industrial heating instak 
lations, mining and quarrying 
ment, mechanical and precision 
ment, glassware and ceramit 
manufacturing equipment), Monceair 
sur-Sambre, wishes to manufactil® 
under U. S. licenses in Belgium mie 
chines for cold and hot manufactu® 
of bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, nails, am 
tacks; wiredrawing machines; ee 
chines for the manufacture o 
screws. Illustrated folder in French d& 
scribing firm's manufactures available* 
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e@ ig Floor Coverings: firm, announced as Foreign Visitor, For- 
small IMPORT Belgingy—F. A. Draye & Co. (im- eign Commerce Weekly, June 14, 1954, 
while porter, Sorter), 2 rue des Augustins, page 24, 

» for OPPORTUNITIES Brussels, offers to export direct all sizes Machinery Parts: 

Coy, of machine-made Oriental or knotted 
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Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
phs, price lists, or sam-< 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
*), on a loan basis, from the 
fommercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chillies : 

fagland—Busi & Stephenson, Ltd. 
(sport merchant with own branches in 
pitish West Africa), 28 Chapel St., 
fierpool 3, offers to export direct, 


ly to West Coast areas, 
Nigerian chillies, average quality. 
Containers: 


Germany—Matthes-Fischer Werke 
(manufacturer), 291 Hansa-Allee, Dues- 
giorf-Oberkassel, offers to export 
fect metal containers, particularly 
fr foodstuffs and beverages. Illustrated 
ferature available.* 

Hans Groos, representing above firm, 
mnounced as Foreign Visitor, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 14, 1954, page 
4. ‘ 

Electric Bulbs: 

Japan—Tohwa Dengyo-sha K. K. 
(fohwa Electric Co., Ltd.) (manufac- 
ter and exporter), No. 194 Kita- 
shinagawa 3-chome, Shinagawa-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct or through 
went Christmas decoration lamp bulbs, 
gade “A.” Illustrated catalog avail- 
able,* 

Electromedical and Surgical Appara- 
tus: 

France—Compagnie Electro-Salvator 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
® me Ferrere, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
ilers. to export direct or through agent 
teectromedical and surgical apparatus 
own as ‘“Dynaseptiseur.” Firm claims 
that its vibromassaging machine and 
saying machine may be utilized, with 
a@eellent results, by physicians, sur- 
fms, veterinary surgeons, clinics, 
lespitals, beauty parlors, and barber 
tops. Photographs and descriptive lit- 
@ature available.* 


Feathers and Down: 

England—“Jeanne,” (manufacturer), 
& Thayer St., Manchester Square, 
london, W. 1, offers to export direct, 


carpets and rugs, made of pure wool 
or wool and artificial fibers. 


Footwear: 


England—D. & M. Supplies, Ltd. (ex- 
port agent), 68a Park Road, London 
N. 8, offers to export direct men’s, 
women’s, and children’s sandals and 
shoes; also, all types of heavy industrial 
protective boots, Catalog and price list 
available.* 


General Merchandise: 

France—Societe Paneconomica (sales 
agent and import merchant), 18 rue des 
Capucines, Paris, offers to act as 
purchasing agent in France and other 
European countries for an American 
department store and for an American 
novelty importing company. 


Handicraft: 

Denmark—Bjarne Ranch (export 
merchant), Romersgade 25, Copenhagen 
K, offers to export direct silver-inlaid 
wooden articles, such as cigarette, 
cigar, and jewelry boxes, handles for 
carving sets, and backs for hand 
mirrors, Firm states that quantities are 
limited as articles are made by hand 
and according to individual designs. De- 
scriptions and photographs of previous 
works may be obtained from the Danish 
firm. 


Hides and Skins: 

Belgium—Etablissement G. Ver- 
maerke-Demeyere (commission mer- 
chant), 395 Chaussee d’Hundelgem, 
Gentbrugge-Ghent, offers to export 
direct rabbit skins. 

Robert Cremers, representing above 





Airfield Construction 
Planned in Greece 


The Greek Government has is- 
sued an international invitation 
for bids for the construction of 
the Tanagra Airfield. Bids will be 
accepted until July 15 at the 
Offices of Air Public Works Di- 


rectorate, 15 Filellinon Street, 
Athens, Greece. 
The Commercial Intelligence 


Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 


Germany—Werkstaetten fuer Prae- 
zisionsmechanik Guenther Frey (manu- 
facturer), 19 Walkenrieder Strasse, 
Berlin-Britz, offers to export direct or 
through agent first-quality spinnerets. 
Firm states it is in a position to manu- 
facture any kind of spinnerets made of 
precious or other metal for all processes 
of rayon and staple fiber production. 
Illustrated catalog available.* 


Marble: 


Italy—Giuseppe Ferrari (exporter), 
S. Ambrogio Valpolicella, Verona prov- 
ince, offers to export direct or through — 
agent colored marble, in all shades of 
red. 


Metals: 

Portugal—Sociedade Mineira de 
Sousa (a company being organized 
purchase and operate a tin smelter 
near Oporto), Vila Nova de Gaia, wishes 
to enter into correspondence with 
American importers of tin metal, with 
a view to making trial shipments and 
later 6-month contracts; with bank 
guaranties. The firm plans to produce 
tin metal 99.45 percent for ordinary 
industrial purposes, and will also be 
able to produce, at a somewhat higher 
price, tin metal of 99.98 percent, with 
arsenic removed. Initial monthly pro- 
duction is expected to be 10 tons, later 
increasing to 30 tons. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. Eduardo 
d’Orey, c/o Varia, Ltd., Rua Nova da 
Trinidade, 1-3°, Esq., Lisbon, Portugal. 

A World Trade Directory Report on 
Sociedade Mineira de Rio Sousa will be 
prepared after the organization of the 
company. 

Novelties: 

Japan—Ohga Shokai, Ltd. (Ohga 
Shokai, Yugen Kaisha) (manufacturer), 
47 Nagasumi-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export direct baby criers and 
animal (cat, lamb, and cow) criers, 
which are novelty noisemakers for use 
at parties. Samples and leaflets avail- 
able.* 


Ores: 

Turkey—Atik Krom Isletmeleri, Er- 
tugrul Atik (producer of chromite), 
Kilis, offers to export direct or through 
agent chromium and manganese lump 
ores, claimed to be 46 percent chrome, 


Rio 
to 











instak | through agent, model feather trim- merce, Washington 25, D. C., ex- ratio of chrome to iron 3 to 1, silicon, 
equip: | mings for milliners and the counter pects to receive one set of the SS. pexcmtt, 

equip | trade, specifications and related docu- Pewter Ware: 

ramit} Pronce—Pinel & Co. (processor ments, which will be made: avail- Germany—A. Weygang, Inhaber 
onceal- , exporter), 14 Blvd. Denfert- able to interested parties on a (owner) E. Ochsenreither (manufac- 
facture au, Revel, Haute-Garonne, of- loan ‘basis. turer), 25 Am Roemerwall, Oehringen, 
im mM | fers to export direct or through agent Meanwhile, these documents Wuerttemberg, offers to export direct 
ifactum® | good-quality raw or processed (ma- may be consulted at or purchased or through agent cast pewter wares 
ils, amd | thine sorting) goose and duck feathers from the Ministry of National (not stamped), such as. coffee, tea, 
s ma} and . Firm states the feathers and Defense, General Air Staff, Direc- wine, and liquor sets, bowls, dishes, 
t wool were collected in southwest torate of Public Works, 15 Filel- plates, candlesticks, lighting fixtures, 
nch de. , and large quantities are avail- linon Street, Athens. and ashtrays. Illustrated catalog avail- 
nilable." | able for export. able.* 
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Shell Products: 


Japan—Takara Tsusho K. K. (Takara 
Tsusho, Ltd.) (export merchant), No. 
9 Takara-cho 1-chome, Chuo-ku, Toyko, 
offers to export direct first-quality shell 
necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and but- 
tons; and shell insets for compacts, 
cigarette boxes, and lipstick containers. 

Timepieces: : 

Germany—Gebrueder Kuner, Kucku- 
ckuhrenfabrik (Kuner Bros. Cuckoo 
Clock Factory) (manufacturer), Schon- 
ach, Schwarzwald, offers to export 
direct cuckoo clocks, cuckoo and quail 
clocks, musical cuckoo clocks, and 
Jockele clocks with weights; 600 to 
1,000 clocks available per month, 

Toys: 

Germany—Gebrueder Hermann K. G. 
(manufacturer), Hirschaid bei Bam- 
berg, Bavaria, offers to export direct or 
through agent plush stuffed animals, 
such as teddy bears, lambs, poodles, 
dachshunds, cats, scotch-terriers, and 
monkeys; also, stuffed animals on 
wheels. Iliustrated leaflet and price list 
available.* 


Ventilators: 

England—Vent-Axia, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 9 Victoria St., London, §. W. 1, 
offers to export direct electrically- 
driven ventilating fan unit, which can 
be installed in windows. Available in 
4 sizes, with impellers ranging from 
6” to 12” in diameter and volume from 
7,500 to 62,000 cu. ft. per hour. Illus- 
trated leaflet available.* 


Woodenwares: 

Belgium—Marcel Vermeulen (manu- 
facturer), 84 Oostrozebekestraat, 
Meulebeke, offers to export direct or 
through agent wooden plates and shields 
with artistic pyrographic designs. Sam- 
ples and price information available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Ship and Aircraft for 
Sale in Australia 


The Australian Government is 
offering for ‘sale the following: 


@ H. M. A. S. Shropshire and 
five manganese bronze propellers, 
located at Garden Island, Sydney 
Harbour, Australia. Specifications 
of the ship are: length overall, 
632’ 9”; breadth, 66’; depth, 43’ 
11”; standard displacement, 9,830 
tons; boilers, “Yarrow” 8; engine, 
“Parsons” turbine geared. Offers 
will be accepted until June 30. 

@ Three Sea Otter aircraft, 
manufactured by Vickers Super- 
marine, England, 

@® Three Bristol Mercury spare 
engines for the above aircraft, 
and spare parts. : 

Further particulars and copies 
of the tender schedules may be 
obtained from the Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 








Railroad Equipment: 

Portugal—E. Rau, Lda. (importer gy 
coal), Rua da Madalena 48-1°, . 
is interested in receiving quotations oq 
American railway equipment, including 
rails and diesel and electric locomotives 
for the Portuguese Railways, 
larly rails of 50 kg. Firm claims to 
good connections with the railway ¢om. 
panies through the sale of coal, and he. 
lieves that it could get a fair share 
the business for American manufacty, 
ers provided prices are competitive, 


Raw Materials: 


Israel—‘NAMER,’’ Ltd, 
Match Industry (manufacturer ot 
matches), 46 Gordon St., P. O, By 
905, Tel Aviv, wishes to purchase 
raw materials for match manufacturing, 

Refrigerators: 

France—Bernard Bouchet (whole 
saler, retailer, manufacturer's agent), 
14-16 rue Victor-Deque, Toulouse 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to 
direct and obtain agency (preferred) 
for commercial and household refrig. 


erators, types not currently sold ® 
France, 











Air-Conditioning Equipment: 
France—Bernard Bouchet (whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturer’s agent), 


14-16 rue Victor-Deque, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency (preferred) 


for good-quality modern air-condition- 
ing equipment, 

Chemicals: 

Italy—“S. O. D. A.” 
Degras & Affini (manufacturer, im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter), 19 Via 
F. Vezzani, Genoa-Rivarolo, wishes to 
purchase direct chemical specialties, ex- 
cept sulfonates, for use in the tanning 
and textile industries, 


Electrical Goods: 

Haiti—Robert Bonhomme (importing 
distributor), P. O. Box 1206, Place 
Geffrard, Port-au-Prince, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain exclusive 
distributorship for an electrical device, 
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Societa Olii 


similar in shape to a drinking glass, for 
killing flies and moths. 

Current World Trade 
Report being prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Joseph Kat- 
zen (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s representative), Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to purchase direct electrical goods. 


Fly Paper: 


Haiti—Robert Bonhomme (importing 
distributor), P. O. Box 1206, Place Gef- 
frard, Port-au-Prince, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain exclusive agency 


Directory 


for best quality flypaper in sheets 
9” x 11%”. 

Current World Trade Directory 
Report being prepared. 

Heating Equipment: 

France—Bernard Bouchet (whole- 


saler, retailer, manufacturer’s agent), 
14-16 rue Victor-Deque, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency (preferred) 
for good-quality modern-type fuel oil 
burners. 


Machinery: 


Israel—“NAMER,” Ltd. Safety 
Match Industry (manufacturer of 
matches), 46 Gordon St., P. O. Box 905, 
Tel Aviv, wishes to purchase direct 
the following secondhand match manu- 
facturing machinery: Automatic match 
machine, box filling machine, packing 
machine, and-dipping machine, 


Radio Parts: 


Union of South Africa—Joseph Kat- 
zen (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s representative), Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to purchase direct radio parts, 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Parts: 


Italy—International Commerce Com 
pany, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, sale 
agent), 4-9C, Via S. Luca, Geno 
wishes to obtain agency for automotive 
spare parts and spark plugs. 


Beauty- and Barber-Shop Equipmet 
and Supplies: 

France—Compagnie Electro-Salvater 
(manufacturer and wholesaler of elec 
tromedical and surgical appliances), # 
rue Ferrere, Bordéaux, Gironde, wishes 
to obtain agency for modern electrical 
apparatus, equipment, and supplies for 
beauty parlors and barber shops, 


Chemicals: 

Saar Territory—Egon Meyer, Agent 
Commerciale Franco-Sarroise (tom 
mission merchant), 11-15 Bleichstrass, 
Saarbrucken, wishes to obtain agency 
for chemical products, 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Union of South Africa—J. Blumenthal 
& Co. (importer, wholesaler, mat 
facturer’s representative), National 
Bank Bldgs., Pritchard St., Johanner 
burg, wishes to obtain agency for ment 
half-hose of nylon and cotton/raym 
mixtures, in fancy patterns and solid 
colors. 

Union of South Africa—Joseph Kab 
zen (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesalet, 
manufacturer’s representative), Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishe 
to obtain agency for hosiery, 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals? 
Italy—ALKA (manufacturer's agent), 
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9 Via Don Minzoni, Turin, wishes to 
agencies for Italy from U. S. 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
specialties. 

Foodstufis: 

m—Jos Mayer (manufactuer’s 

t, broker), 79 Pothoekstraat, Ant- 

wishes to represent American 

facturers and processors of first- 

quality foodstuffs, canned goods, and 
preserves. 

General Merchandise: 

Union of South Africa—Joseph Kat- 
yn (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer's representative), Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for general merchan- 
disse and fancy goods. 


Hardware: 

Union of South Africa—Joseph Kat- 
wn (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s representative), Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for hardware. 


Hospital Equipment and Supplies: 
France—Compagnie Electro-Salvator 
(manufacturer and wholesaler of elec- 
tromedical and surgical appliances), 40 
que Ferrere, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
fo obtain agency for good-quality 
modern electrical apparatus, equipment, 
and supplies for hospitals and clinics. 


Interior Decorating Materials: 
Italy—LIMEX— Ligure Importazione 
Esportazione S. r. 1. (importer, export- 
er, sales agent), Via S. Lorenzo 15-8, 
Genoa, wishes to obtain agency for 
interior decorating materials for hotels, 
ships, hospitals, and clinics. 


Metal Products: 


Saar Territory—Egon Meyer, Agence 
Commerciale Franco-Sarroise (com- 
mission merchant), 11-15 Bleichstrasse, 


Saarbrucken, wishes to obtain agency 
for iron products, 


Naval Stores: 

Germany—Gerhard Eggebrecht (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), 29 Deichstrasse, Hamburg 11, 
wishes to obtain agency for synthetic 
rosins for the paint and lacquer manu- 
facturing industries. 


Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—Joseph Kat- 
zen (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s representative), ‘Troye 
House, Troye St., Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for textiles. 


FOREIGN 
VISITORS 














Australia—Percival B. Sheather, rep- 
resenting P. B. Sheather Sons, Pty., 
Ltd. (importer of textiles and clothing), 
117 York St., Sydney, wishes to discuss 
with American textile manufacturers 
the possibility of having their products 
manufactured in Europe (for instance, 
in Germany and Switzerland), for ex- 
port to Australia. Was scheduled to 
arrive June 10, via Los Angeles, for 
a 60-day visit. U. S. address: Prince 
George Hotel, 14 East 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York. 

Ireland, Northern—John Alexander 
McMichael, representing Ulster Fruit 
Products, Ltd., Cranagill, Annaghmore, 
Portadown, County Armagh, is inter- 
ested in exporting to the United States 
canned fruit, particularly apples. Was 
scheduled to arrive June 8, via New 
York, for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Catz American Co., Inc., 99 Hudson 
St. New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: 








Business Service Check List 


..- A complete weekly guide to new publications 
and releases of all Bureaus and Offices of the 
Department of Commerce ... with a shortcut 
order form for checking your selections ... 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign} 


Department of Commerce Field Offices can give you more information 
and a sample copy . . ..and enter your subscription for you. 

Or, order direct from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. 








June 21, 1954 








Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York and 
Boston. 

New Zealand—-D. C. Street, represent- 
ing Northern Steel Supplies, Ltd. 
(structural and reinforcing engineers 
and contractors), 477 Great South Road, 
Auckland, is interested in steel and 
allied products, and structural and 
manufacturing steels, and requests in- 
formation on structural steels and pre- 
fabricated housing units. Was scheduled 
to arrive June 16, via San Francisco, 
for a 6-week visit. U. S, address: ¢/o 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp. 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y, ee 
All steel producing centers. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





Trade at... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


requires the company to answer the 
Government's claim within 10 days of 
its presentation, but at the request of 
the railway the Ministry of Finance has 
granted the company 60 days to pre- 
pare a reply. 

A contract governing the operations 
in Guatemala of Taca International 
Airways was approved by the Guate- 
malan Congress on April 1, for a period 
of 5 years, effective April 24. This 
contract is similar to that with Pan 
American World Airways, which was 
approved in September 1952. While 
Taca has been serving Guatemala since 
1946, its operations had been on the 
basis. of temporary permits.—Emb., 
Guatemala City. 


Retail Sales... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


during the next 6 months the tempo 
of general business activities will be 
the slowest of the year until last- 
minute preparations for the new coffee 
season and actual picking commence 
in the last 2 months of the year. 


However, a variety of promising fac- 
tors, such as substantial quantities of 
new low-cost electric power, Point IV 
programs, plans for a coastal highway 
to open up new agricultural areas, 
Government social and economic de- 
velopment programs, and the prospects 
of a bumper coffee crop at excellent 
prices are expected to assure the best 
slack season in El Salvadoran history.— 
Emb., San Salvador. 








Mexican President ... . 
(Continued from Page 9) 


or reduced for many tariff items, ac- 
cording to decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 22, 1954. 
Imports, on the other hand, are to be 
restricted by “quotas and other means,” 
and import taxes are to be reduced on 
machinery and raw materials which are 
required for industry and are not pro- 
duced domestically.—Emb., Mexico. 
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Egypt Approves New Tire Plant Plans British Imports of Wood 


The Egyptian National Production 
Council has approved plans for the tire 
and tube plant to be set up within 18 
months at Alexandria, by the Trans- 
port and Engineering Co., an Egyptian 
enterprise (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 3, p. 21). 

Shareholders of the company, orig- 
inally capitalized at E£675,000, consist- 
ing of 168,750 shares at Ef4 (1. Egyp- 
tian pound=US$2.87), decided on May 
14 to increase their capital to E£1,500,- 
000, to be made up of 375,000 shares, 
at E£4 each, and to offer the increase, 
E£825,000 in 206,250 shares, for public 
subscription, after reserving 10,000 
shares for the U. S. company which is 
participating in the project. 

In the first stage of development, ex- 
penses of establishing the factory are 
estimated at E£800,000, including land, 
buildings, machines, and equipment. 
Initial production of tires and tubes is 
expected to be at the rate of 180,000 a 
year. 

The second stage of development is 
estimated to cost E£200,000. Additional 
machinery will be added to the plant 
in order that annual production may 
reach 300,000 to 400,000 tires and tubes. 


Cooperative Agreement Made 


The agreement with the U. S. firm 
providés that it will assume charge of 
technical matters, including the super- 
vision of construction of the new fac- 
tory and the installation of machines. 
Furthermore, the U. S. company is to 
place at the disposition of the Egyptian 
company all of its technical and chemi- 
cal specifications and patents relating 
to tire and other rubber production, 
and is to assign one of its experts to 
remain in Egypt after the factory is 
in operation to supervise production 
and give technical assistance. 

The U. S. firm is to receive a roy- 
alty varying from 2 to 2% percent, 
according to the number of tires made 
and the level of sales in Egypt, as well 
as a fixed amount of. US$15,000 a year. 


The, American firm is to assure the 
functioning of the new factory accord- 
ing to the latest methods employed in 
its own plants in the United States and 
is to guarantee that the products made 
in Egypt will be in every respect simi- 
lar to those of its own factories and is 





Chile imported 22,292 short tons of 
edible vegetable oils in 1953, of which 
11,053 tons of sunflower seed oil came 
from Argentina and 5,746 tons of rape- 
seed oil came from Germany, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Imports of industrial vegetable oils, 
principally linseed and coconut oils, 
amounted to 119 tons in 1953, and came 
largely from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Argentina. 
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to permit ‘e use of its own trade-mark 
on tires made in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government has made 
the following concessions in favor of 
this new industry: 


@ Exemption of natural and synthetic 
rubber, and of carbon black, from cus- 
toms duties. 


@ Similar exemption of rayon enter- 
ing into the manufacture of tires, until 
such time as it can be produced in 
Egypt in abundance. 

@ Machines are to be amortized over 
a period of 5 years, from the date the 
factory effectively begins production. 

@ The Government is to establish 
protective customs duties if the local 
market is swamped by foreign tires. 

@ The Government is to make avail- 
able to the company foreign exchange 
needed to import necessary machines 
and equipment. 

@ The Government will buy from the 
new factory the tires it requires during 
the first 5 years after its establishment, 
provided the quality is satisfactory. 

In return for these concessions, the 
Transport and Engineering Co. is to 
guarantee the Government against any 
defective tires sold, and it will sell its 
products to the Government at prices 
based on the cost price plus 10 percent; 
these prices, however, are not to ex- 
ceed those that the U. S. Government 
pays producers in the United States, 
increased by transportation costs, but 
without customs duties.—Emb., Cairo, 





Bolivia Signs Explosives, 
Match Factory Contracts 


The signing of contracts with Selim 
Chacur for the construction of an ex- 
plosives factory and a match factory 
was authorized by a Bolivian Supreme 
Government Resolution approved May 
10. Both contracts provide for the estab- 
lishment of a mixed company, in which 
the Bolivian Government will have a 
5l-percent share participation and the 
Chacur group a 49-percent participation 


(Foreign Commerce. Weekly, Mar. 2, 
1953, p. 7). 
Under the contracts, the Chacur 


group is granted exclusive franchise 
for the manufacture of matches, ex- 
plosives, caps, glycerin, and sulfuric 
and nitric acid, also a Government 
guaranty against expropriation for a 
10-year period. Amortization of prin- 
cipal and profits is guaranteed withimw 
the terms of the Bolivian law of Octo- 
ber 17, 1945, guaranteeing foreign 
investments, Importations of materials 
and equipment under the contracts are 
free of customs duties, and the two 
factories will be exempt from all na- 
tional and local taxes for 5 years. 
The contracts will become effective 


>. 





Show Decrease in 1954 


Lumber imports into the 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 
were below those of the first quarter 
of 1953, according to official British tim, 
ber trade statistics. 


Imports of softwoods were 
standards (1 standard=1,980 
feet) during the quarter com with 
315,556 standards in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. 

Hardwood imports, including - 
timbers, amounted to 8,388,803 
feet, approximately 50,841 
compared with 9,453,577 cubic feet, ap 
proximately 57,294 standards, in 

Imports of softwoods from 
and Finland, both major suppliers, 
clined by more than 50 percent, 
as imports from Canada showed a 
gain. Imports from the United 
a principal prewar supplier, 
above 1953, were still small, owing 
the shortage of dollars. 

Until late in 1953, consumption @ 
softwoods imported from the 
area was under strict control. Com 
sumption controls were removed @ 
November 13, 1953, but imports from 
these sources have not yet show 
marked response. 

Noteworthy increases occurred in im 
ports from the Soviet Union, a forme 
large source of softwoods, and from 
Brazil. Brazil is the principal sourced 
Parana pine (Araucaria), which in tr 
cent years has entered world market 
in increasing quantities. 


British Softwood Imports, 
by Countries of Origin 
{In standards] 
First quarter Firet queria 
1953 1954 
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Country of origin 
Sweden 
Finland 
Canada ....... 
United States............... 
Soviet Union................. 12 
) | ee ined 
Other countries.............. 60,296 
Total ooecccseccsneeee 315,556 * 20000 

Hardwood imports from nearly @ 
the numerous supplying countries wet 
less in the first quarter of 1954 tha 
in the comparable period of 1953, How 
ever, substantially larger quantita 
were received from Thailand and Japat 

Hardwoods from the dollar area still 
require an import license, which i 
counts for the relatively small import 
of 97,393 cubic feet in the first quart 
of 1954. Imports from the 
States in the like period of 1953 wet 
121,905 cubic feet. 
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after the Chaacur group deposits in tht 
Banco Central US$100,000 to the a 
count of the Fabrica Boliviano de 
plosivos, S. A. Mixta, and U. 

to that of the Fabrica Nacional @ 
Fosforos S. A. Mixta—Emb., La Paz. 
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. 
Argentina Makes More 
s * 

Hlectrical Equipment 
fhe foreign exchange shortage that 
sheen prevalent in Argentina for sev- 
qlyears and the resulting drastic cur- 
giment in issuance of exchange-import 
jenses has made it impossible for many 
ists to obtain needed machin- 
gy or spare parts and has forced them 
pacquire such equipment locally if at 

il possible. 

Tus, the range of industrial equip- 
wat manufactured in Argentina has 
gdened greatly, but in many items 
, nm has been limited to a small 
of practically handmade shop 
gts, Machinery is usually copied from 
models, and its cost is nearly 
higher than the imported equip- 
would be, if licenses were avail- 
ge. In general, local manufacture is 

jnited to relatively light equipment. 
Estimated production of electrical 
@upment during 1953 in Argentina is 

as follows: 





fome refrigerators..................:.....units... 60,000 
(mmmercial refrigerators................d0. 10,000 
Washing machines, home.... do 45,000 
fractional horsepower motors......do 160,000 
horsepower motors 0... . 000 
Cae * ae 50,000 
Welding electrodes...........metric tons... 2,500 
Transformers ..... kilovolt-amperes.... 100,000 


The production of fractional horse- 
power motors inclfiides those used on 
washing machines. 

The indexes of production of electric 
motors and comparable industrial pro- 
duction are as follows: 


Index of electric Index of durable 





Year motor production goods production 
= . 100 100 

M6 . 104.8 141.7 

IMT . 162.1 187.1 

180 . 392.5 166.9 

181 ‘ ~. 712.5 177.2 

— 165.9 

193 (il months).. 535.7 158.7 





Chinchilla and Vicuna May 
Be Bred on Bolivian Farms 


The Bolivian Government may have 
farted the country’s first chinchilla 
breeding farm when it established a 
pair of royal chinchillas, the gift of an 
American chinchilla farm, in the na- 
tinal park, “Monte Sajama,” in Oruro. 


Formerly the Bolivian Andes pro- 
Wded the bulk of the chinchilla furs 
ed in commerce, but in recent years 
the little animals have become almost 
Gtinct and all efforts to trap the 
Secigs for domestication in Bolivia have 
been unsuccessful. 

Another domestication project, that 
@ vicuna, also is being considered. 
Promoted by the organization, CARE, 
with the concurrence of the Bolivian 

nt, the eventual objective 
Would be the establishment of an export 

in vicuna wool (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 19, 1951, p. 17). 

A newly created Department of 

try and Wildlife, under the Min- 
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New Sawmill Built 
In Ireland 


A new sawmill and dry kiln, 
valued at £100,000 (1 pound= 
US$2.80) is being erected at Dub- 
lin. The plant will specialize in 
making hardwood flooring from 
logs imported principally from 
West Africa and the Orient. 

Establishment of the mill typi- 
fies the trend in the European 
area toward greater utilization of 
tropical forest species. Develop- 
ment of tropical resources, par- 
ticularly in British colonial pos- 
sessions, has been greatly stimu- 
lated in recent years as a means 
of obtaining needed woods with- 
out expenditure of dollars. Many 
woods heretofore little used are 
becoming more significant in in- 
dustry and commerce. 











U. S. Coffee Imports Drop in 
April to 253 Million Pounds 


Raw or green coffee imports in April, 
according to preliminary estimates, to- 
taled 252,860,000 pounds valued at $175,- 
401,000, the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced, 


This estimated import figure is about 
1 percent lower than the March total 
of 255,458,000 pounds valued at $157,- 
800,000 and about 11 percent lower than 
the 282,869,000 pounds valued at $147,- 
967,000 imported in April 1953. 


The Bureau states that these prelimi- 
nary estimates, which are subject to 
revision before inclusion in the monthly 
figures available at a later date, are 
being released in view of the current 
interest in imports of coffee. 


Preliminary figures for U. S. imports 
of coffee for consumption in April, by 
principal countries of origin, are as fol- 
lows: 


Country of origin 
Raw or green coffee: 

DRT sutiipeseedincintqeen 22,665,000 $ 

Guatemala ...... Gianh 477, 

El Salvador 

Colombia 


Pounds Value 


, 
. 
’ 
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S235 


Venezuela ........ 
Brazil 


16, 

6, 

4, 

33, 

5, 

sesnstinad 77, 
saa leainilintdnidiiliilait 3, 
27, 








2s 38/888 
$8 2| 88835855 
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istry of Agriculture, is undertaking the 
problems of protecting and propagating 
Bolivian wildlife, and it is interested 
in the success of these breeding proj- 
ects.—Emb., La Paz, 


West German Feature 
Film Production Rises 


A total of 103 feature films was 
produced in West Germany in 1953, 
compared with 82 in 1952, Of the 1953 
total, 15 were color features, compared 
with only 6 in 1952. Fourteen of the fea- 
ture films were coproductions, 2 were 
United States-German, 9 were Austrian- 
German, and 1 each was French-Ger- 
man, Spanish-German, and Yugosla- 
vian-German, An estimated 200 docu- 
mentary films and short subjects were 
poacenes in 1953, dropping from 264 in 
1952. 

The West German motion-picture in- 
dustry in 1953 used approximately 67 
million meters of 35-mm, raw-steck 
film, about 20 percent of which was 
color film. Of this total, 30 million me- 
ters were imported from Belgium; 12 
million meters from the Soviet Zone of 
Germany; and the remaining 25 mil- 
lion meters was supplied by German . 
producers. 

Plans to make black-and-white raw- 
stock film. on a larger scale, to replace 
imports from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, were not realized in 1953, be- 
cause of speculation concerning the 
unification of Germany and because of 
the anticipated liberalization of raw- 
stock imports from the dollar area. 

A motion-picture credit guaranty 
company began operation in August 
1953 in Frankfurt, under a Federal 
statute to run 3 years. This organiza- 
tion assumes the role filled previously 
by the Federal Government of guaran- 
teeing credit for motion-picture pro- 
duction. It has a paid-in capital of 200,- 
000 German marks, with a fund of 60 
million marks (1 German mark= 
US$0.238095) available from Govern- 
ment appropriated funds to guarantee 
credits for an estimated 40 feature 
films a year, 


As losses up to 50 percent of pro- 
duction costs have been registered in 
the past on films financed with the 
assistance of Federal credit guaranties, 
the criteria for obtaining guaranties 
previously applied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been stiffened by the 
new organization. 





French Cameroon Exports 
Of Wood Increase in '53 


Exports of logs and lumber from the 
French Cameroons in 1953 amounted to 
79,673 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds), an increase of 17,262 
tons over such exports in 1952. 

Log exports declined from 67,355 
tons in 1951 to 47,253 tons in 1953, 
whereas lumber exports increased from 
16,004 tons to 32,420 tons. Wood ex- 
ports represented 29 percent of total 
commodity exports in 1953. 
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W. Germany Registers 
More First Releases 


Feature films registered as first re- 
leases in West Germany during 1953 
totaled 460 compared with 450 during 
1952. 


Of the 1953 releases, 96 were German 
productions, including 8 German-Aus- 
trian joint productions; approximately 
230 were U. S. films; 48 were French; 
32, Italian; 16, British; 16, Austrian; 
and 22 films came from other countries. 

An increasing preference is apparent 
among audiences in West Germany for 
German pictures as compared with U., S. 
productions. German films occupied 
about 36 percent of total screen time 
in the 1952-53 film year, compared with 
about 31 percent in the preceding year. 


Screen time for U. S. productions fell 
to approximately 37 percent in 1952-53 
compared with 42 percent in 1951-52. 
Distributors of U. S. films reported 
that they had some difficulty in find- 
ing screen time in the first-run thea- 
ters during the past year. 


Exports of West German films 
brought an increase in profits; esti- 
mated income in 1952-53 was 5,400,000 
German marks compared with only 
1,750,000 marks in 1951-52 (1 German 
mark = US$0.238095). 


Receipts of U. S. Films Drop 

Total receipts for U. S. films in West 
Germany during the 1953 calendar year 
were somewhat lower than during 1952. 
The value of the blocked German mark 
on the free market rose from’ about 
7.60 marks to the dollar in 1952 to an 
average of approximately 6.62 marks 
to the dollar in 1953. U. S. film earn- 
ings must be paid into blocked German 
mark accounts. This rise in the value 
of the blocked German mark presented 
U. S. film companies a better oppor- 
tunity to withdraw profits from West 
Germany. 

Approximately 5,110 theaters were in 
operation in West Germany and West 





Indonesian exports of copra during 
March amounted to 23,009 long tons, 
an increase of one-third from the pre- 
ceding month, and 20 percent above the 
volume shipped in March 1953, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 


Berlin on December 31, 1953, having a 
total seating capacity of 2,100,000, com- 
pared with 4,853 and a seating capacity 
of 1,973,873.at the end of 1952. Motion- 
picture attendance increased from 
about 600 million in 1952 to 642 mil- 
lion in 1953. Gross income of German 
theaters rose to 646 million German 
marks in 1953 from 587 million marks 
in 1952. 


Swedish Electrical Firm 
Shows Profitable Year 


Allmanna Svenska Elektriska AB., 
known as ASEA, is ‘reported to have 
had a very satisfactory operating year 
in 1953, the total value of production 
amounting to about 975 million crowns 
(US$188 million), compared with 1,022 
million crowns ($197 million) in the 
preceding year. Net profits for the 
company were reported at 32.3 million 
crowns ($6,240,000) for 1953 against 20 
million crowns ($3,860,000) during 1952. 

There appears to be no particular 
explanation of this somewhat contra- 
dictory picture, that is, a slightly de- 
creased total production value but a 
markedly increased net profit for the 
year. The company’s improved profit 
position probably resulted—at least to 
a certain extent—from the declining 
value in imported raw materials and 
the completion of work contracts which 
had been let at relatively high prices 
months, and even years, previously. 

In 1953 export orders accounted for 
23 percent of all contracts on hand. 
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Italian Soap Factory 
Begins Production 


A new factory in Naples, Italy, way 
expected to begin production of 
soap by the end of May, according ty 
the foreign press. Daily production 
capacity of the plant was estimated a 
1,000 quintals (220,460 pounds), Initial 
ly 150 workers were to be 


Maximum employment has been get at |” 


500. 


The new owner of the factory has 
been making soap in a Piedmont plant 
since 1932. 

The Naples plant, formerly an oil 
processing factory, was purchased by 4 
firm in Genoa and reequipped for th 
manufacture of soap. Cost of the new 
facilities was estimated at 1 billion lin 
(625 lire=US$1). Financial assistance 
amounting to 400 million lire was rm 
ported to be received from the Admin 
istration of the Fund for Southern Italy, 

The Naples port authorities grante 
the firm permission to construct, in th 
port area, metal tanks capable of sto 
ing 4,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,205 pounds) of fats. The site is in th 
vicinity of a wharf and has adequate 
railroad and warehousing facilities, Th 
location is particularly suitable ast 
will be possible for vessels to unloal 
liquid fats directly into the new storag 
tanks. Underground pipelines, protectel 
by asbestos covering, run from the dod 
to the storage tanks. 
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